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Twenty years ago W. Sternkopf conclusively demonstrated that 
Cicero’s letter to Trebonius, Fam. xv. 20, was written at the very 
end of the year 46 B.c., or the beginning of 45, when Trebonius had 
set out from Rome to go by way of Gaul to Caesar, who was then 
engaged in the Spanish war. It is not necessary to rehearse Stern- 
kopf’s argument, with which in general the present writer agrees. 
But the argument was not sufficient to convince Messrs. Tyrrell 
and Purser (Correspondence of Cicero, V, 221f.), who “with much 
hesitation . . . . thought it best to adhere to the ordinary view 
which places this letter in April 710 (44), especially as that date 
suits the time at which Ventidius Bassus may be assumed to have 
commenced his candidature for the praetorship.” Mr. Purser, in 
his Oxford text of the Letters, though he wisely alters many dates 
assigned in the Tyrrell-Purser edition, yet clings to this, but with 
some hesitation. The joint editors of the Correspondence make but 
an unsatisfactory answer to a few of the points advanced by Stern- 
kopf, and it is easy to see that their conviction in favor of “the 
ordinary view,” as they term it, rests finally upon their interpreta- 
tion of the first paragraph of the letter, which Sternkopf left in this 
aspect untouched. That this is the last defence of their stronghold 
appears plainly in the final clause of their statement quoted above, 
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and in the notes that follow in their edition. It is with this intro- 
ductory paragraph, accordingly, that I have ventured to deal in this 
paper. 
Cicero’s words at the opening of his letter are as follows: ‘“‘Ora- 
torem’ meum (sic enim inscripsi) Sabino tuo commendaui: natio 
me hominis impulit ut ei recte putarem—nisi forte candidatorum 
 licentia hic quoque usus hoc subito cognomen arripuit; etsi modestus 
eius uultus sermoque constans habere quiddam a Curibus uidebatur. 
Sed de Sabino satis.” That is, Cicero has entrusted a copy of his 
recently finished treatise, ‘Orator’’ (for this is the title that he has 
finally decided upon), to a certain Sabinus, a friend or agent of 
Trebonius, for transmission to the latter person. The name Sabinus, 
as indicating his origin from the traditionally rude but upright 
country-people of Sabinum, created a presumption that he was an 
honest and trustworthy man—‘“ unless, indeed, he too has followed 
the fashion of our candidates for office, and has recently and arbi- 
trarily adopted ‘Sabinus’ as a cognomen—but yet his unassuming 
bearing and straightforward speech had a smack of Cures, and so 
he is probably a genuine Sabinus and not a pretender.” 

We evidently have here a little side-jest, in the frequent fashion 
of Cicero’s humor, upon the action of some recent candidate, or 
candidates, for office, who, having no inherited cognomen, have 
adopted one in order (so we must apparently understand Cicero) to 
further the chances of their candidacy by appearing more in the 
fashion of the higher circles of society. We are left to guesses in 
the matter, for there is no other extant reference to the assumption 
of a lacking cognomen for election purposes, although instances are 
by no means unknown of the addition of a cognomen within historical 
times to the nomen which had been borne without suffix by the 
particular man’s ancestors. That cognomina, like ‘Sabinus’’ itself, 
at the time of their first assumption not infrequently denoted local 
origin is a commonplace of knowledge. This particular Sabinus, 
a mere agent or dependent of Trebonius, a man of evidently humble 
position and unknown to Cicero before this interview, is not else- 
where mentioned. 

But Fr. Biicheler thought something more could be made of the 
name, if not of the man. In an article on the Vergilian Catalepton 
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printed in the Rheinisches Museum thirty years ago (XXVIII [1883], 
518 f.) he argues that Cicero’s quip can only mean that some can- 
didate of the day had assumed the particular cognomen Sabinus, 
and he essays to identify this putative Sabinus candidatus with a 
certain mule-driver who is the subject of an amusing parody (Verg. 
Catal. 10 [8]) of the fourth poem of Catullus (Mommsen says that 
Biicheler follows Victorius in this). Petrus Victorius (1499-1584) 
had three centuries earlier suggested the identification of the afore- 
said mule-driver with a certain Publius Ventidius, who is a solid 
and substantial historical personage of Ciceronian times. The 
suggestion first put forth by Victorius has been adopted without 
active dissent by most later scholars who have had occasion to 
touch upon the matter.’ In identifying further the Cataleptic 
mule-driver with the putative Sabinus candidatus of this letter of 
Cicero, Biicheler furnished, as he thought, a datum for proving 
what had heretofore rested only on conjecture, that Cicero’s letter 
to Trebonius (Fam. xv. 20) was written in April, 44. Theodor 
Mommsen came to the support of Biicheler in his identifications, 
though he would assign Cicero’s letter to an earlier date. Momm- 
sen’s article (Hermes, XXVIII [1893], 604 ff.) was printed at about 
the same time as that of Sternkopf, and apparently neither of these 
two writers could have known the other’s work in advance of his 
own publication. Why Sternkopf, in 1893, did not even mention 
the argument of Biicheler put forth ten years earlier, I am unable 
to say; but perhaps he had overlooked it because it was buried in 
the middle of some notes on the Catalepton. 

We have, then, propounded for our acceptance a triple identifica- 
tion: Sabinus candidatus of Cicero’s letter=the mule-driver of the 
Catalepton= Ventidius. Sabinus candidatus can be connected with 


1 Ribbeck (Gesch. d. rém. Dichtung, II?, 15) says: ‘‘ Dieser [sc. Ventidius] selbst 
oder ein Mann von ganz dhniicher Laufbahn ist der ehemals Quinctio, nun Sabinus 
genannte Emporkémmling, etc.”” E. Baehrens, on the other hand (PLM, II, 33), 
thinks on the whole that the Vergilian parody is directed against, not Ventidius, but 
“in Sabinum, ut mihi uidetur, praeceptorem, qui ex mulione factus erat Cremonae 
ludi magister simulque decurionis munere fungebatur.’’ Th. Birt (Jugendverse und 
Heimatpoesie Vergils (Teubner, 1910], pp. 114 ff.), to be sure, rejects the identification 
of the mule-driver with Ventidius, but treats the question so briefly and incompletely, 
and varies in so many points from my understanding, that perhaps there is good 
excuse for further discussion. 
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Ventidius only through the illustrious mule-driver. If, then, either 
of the two connecting links in the triplet fails, the career of Ventidius 
cannot be cited in proof of the dating assigned to the letter of Cicero 
in which Sabinus appears. The validity of the identification is, then, 
the point at issue. 

We may now conveniently contemplate for a moment the mule- 
driver. The fourth poem of Catullus details the valorous adventures 
of the yacht which brought him home from Bithynia to Italy, and 
was in all probability written professedly as an inscription to accom- 
pany the votive offering at Sirmio of a model or picture of the vessel 
itself. The well-known parody substitutes for the phasellus a mule- 
driver, and lauds his swift and faithful journeyings through the 
swampy trails that lay in the region of Cremona, Brixia, and Mantua. 
He was thus continuously occupied during his active life in the 
center of the Transpadane country, and he is further said to have 
been a native of that region (ultima ez origine | tua [sc. Gallia] stetisse 
dicit in uoragine). This last is a point to be observed. He has 
now, however, apparently set up in some temple a votive offering of 
a statuette or picture of himself. The reason for the offering may 
well have been his preservation from some specific danger in the 
pursuit of his calling, or the offering may have been (and this is the 
more inherently satisfactory supposition) in general recognition of 
divine protection in the past, and made when the mule-driver was 
retiring from active service to enjoy his accumulated earnings, as 
the phasellus of Catullus had professedly finished its toils. The 
temple appears, however, to have been one of Castor and Pollux, 
protectors from perils at sea. Perhaps the greatest danger of his 
career had been actually on, or in, the water (floods were common 
enough in that region), and in the lack of a temple or shrine of a 
more proper fresh-water deity, the mule-driver chose for his offering 
the next best place.! Perhaps the specific temple was an invention 


1It will be remembered that only twelve miles to the eastward of Cremona, 
between it and Mantua, there was a place called ad Castoris (Suet. Otho 9; Castorum, 
Tac. Hist. ii. 24; Castores, Oros. vii. 8), apparently so named from a temple of the 
twin deities. It is natural to guess that this was the particular shrine honored by the 
retiring mulio (so also Birt). (Surely the idea of L. Herr, advanced in Revue de Phil- 
ologie, XVII [1893], 208 ff., that the place was named from a beaver-dam in the vicinity, 
must be rejected, supported as it was also by erring statements about Latin usage.) 
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or adaptation for the occasion of the parodist, because Castor and 
his twin-brother were the deities of the Catullian poem. But I 
should prefer to think that the mule-driver’s offering to the Castores 
was the precise incident which prompted some town-wit (probably 
of Cremona) to exercise his skill in travesty. The poem of Catullus, 
composed in that same general region by the brilliant local poet, 
lay ready at hand, needing only a few changes to fit it for circulation 
and the laughter of dinner parties. Furthermore, another item of 
gaiety lay in the fact that the mule-driver’s chosen artist had, per- 
haps in ignorant following of the pattern of some dignified aristo- 
crat’s statue, represented the mule-driver as sitting in an ivory 
(curule?) chair! The absurdity of the figure was admirably com- 
plete. Hence in place of the Catullian nunc recondita | senet quiete, 
seque dedicat tibi, | gemelle Castor et gemelle Castoris, we have solemnly 
for the mule-driver, nunc eburnea | sedetque sede, seque dedicat tibi, | 
gemelle Castor et gemelle Castoris. Thus there is mule-driver for 
yacht, perils for perils, retirement for retirement, picture (or statu- 
ette) for picture (or model), and temple for temple. If parodies 
are ever justified, this one surely was. 

I have thus given a general interpretation of the parody with 
what seems to be the most direct and simple and consistent view of 
it. Of course one must concede the possibility that in this or that 
point where I have suggested parallelism, no such precisely significant 
accord between original and parody actually existed, and the language 
of the latter arbitrarily reproduced the language of the former. 
One may go farther yet, and believe that the mule-driver is a mere 
“nhliz,” a figment of the parodist’s imagination, and that the whole 
parody is but a humorous exercise in composition. But any middle 
ground between a theory of interpretation consistent throughout 
and the belief in the artificial nature of the whole thing is uncertain, 
and may well be challenged as unreasonable. Certainly the arbitrary 
selection of a point or two, the shaping of these in a less natural 
sense, and then the building of an expansive superstructure of 
reasoning upon this frail foundation in defiant disregard of incom- 
patible details just as clearly asserted in the original document— 
this process surely ought not to command ready assent. Yet that 
is precisely what has been done by the followers of Victorius. 
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Victorius, as I have already said, suggested that the Transpadane 
mule-driver might be Ventidius, a contemporary of Cicero. Ven- 
tidius had an eventful career, and is perhaps better known because 
his history formed part of the stock in trade of the ancient moralists. 
His rise from humble station to be tribune, praetor, pontifex, consul, 
provincial governor, victorious general, triumphator, and then in no 
long time thereafter the object of a funus publicum, is set forth in 
detail in the usual handbooks (e.g., Pauly, Realenc.) with full reference 
to authorities, and may there be studied. Only a few points of his 
biography need hold our attention in this connection. 

Ventidius is said to have earned his living in early years by letting 
conveyances to Roman officials passing back and forth through 
Picenum. In other words, he was a postmaster. Hence Plancus 
(Cie. Fam. x. 18. 3), who was on the opposite side in the earlier days 
of 43 B.c., sneers at Ventidius as a mule-driver (mulio, the same 
word used in the Vergilian parody); furthermore, the elder Pliny 
(N.H. vii. 135) quotes Cicero as authority in a characterization of 
Ventidius as a mulio, and this referring to a time when Ventidius was 
in charge of the transportation of supplies for Caesar’s army. There 
is a great difference between the proprietor of a livery-stable for 
Roman officials and a common mule-driver, and a greater difference 
between a mule-driver and a chief of transportation and friend of 
Caesar. Doubtless the derisive epithet mulio flung at Ventidius 
by Plancus, then confronting him in the field, and (if it be so) by 
Cicero, whom Ventidius had virulently opposed, is not to be under- 
stood literally (in the face of other and ample authority), but only 
as a common enough forensic pejorative (cf. also the popular catch 
referred to by Gell. xv. 4, which of course can have no historical 
value). 

It is enough, however, that Ventidius could be called in derision 
a mule-driver. Now enters the ivory chair to help on the identi- 
fication by the one really necessary point of connection. The 
“mule-driver” Ventidius has actually arrived (or nearly so) at the 
praetorship, and is, or will be, entitled to sit in an ivory curule 
chair: if now the ivory chair of the real mule-driver from Trans- 
padana be truly a curule chair, and he be understood to be sit- 
ting there in propria persona, and not merely in effigy, what more 
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convincing identification could be desired? The Transpadane mule- 
driver has not retired from active life; he has only retired from mule- 
driving. His sphere is now politics and statecraft; he administers 
justice from the praetor’s tribunal in Rome, in the Forum before 
the Temple of Castor. Hence the concluding words, seque dedicat 
tibi, gemelle Castor (Catal. 10. 25, 26)—so Biicheler suggests. 

There is the forging of the link between the Transpadane mule- 
driver and Ventidius. Now we may turn to the link between the 
mule-driver and the Sabinus candidatus of Cicero’s letter. In the 
fourth poem of Catullus a phrase runs, ubi iste post phasellus antea 
fuit | comata silua: in the parody this becomes, ubi iste post Sabinus 
ante Quintio, etc. That is, the mule-driver was formerly known as 
Quintio—patently a slave-name (cf. Biicheler, loc. cit.)}—but now 
calls himself Sabinus, a name of evident respectability. Biicheler 
seized upon this common element of name, together with the allusion 
to candidates assuming cognomina, and argues, “‘hoc patet non tex- 
turum fuisse Ciceronem ab eo nomine hoc exordium, hisi tum inter 
candidatos fuisset qui Sabinum se transnominasset.” Therefore 
Sabinus candidatus=Sabinus mulio=Ventidius praetor, quod erat 
demonstrandum. 

It would be very interesting indeed, if only this could be regarded 
as a demonstration. But unfortunately that is very far from being 
the case. Let us proceed to the examination of the individual 
items of correspondence, and first of all the case of the hypothetical 
Sabinus candidatus. Cicero speaks with humorous exaggeration, 
as if it were a common practice with candidates nowadays to don 
an additional name as they would a fresh toga. Of course such an 
actual state of things is manifestly impossible; otherwise we should 
hear more about it. Evidently some one man was charged with 
having thus equipped his bare nomen and praenomen. Biicheler 
holds it perfectly evident (hoc patet) that this particular man must 
have surnamed himself Sabinus. On the contrary, I submit that 
if the candidatus were a freshly dubbed Sabinus, Cicero’s expression 
would naturally have been quite different. He would have made 
his little jest much more pointed, by intimating, not that the Sabinus 
of Trebonius was possibly another example of a group of cases, but 
that he may perhaps be a plagiarist upon the actual case of the 
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current candidatus. I cannot hold it conceivable that the candidatus 
could have called himself by this particular name without that 
felicitous point leaving an unmistakable trace in Cicero’s form of 
expression. Biicheler was clearly under the spell of the Transpadane 
mule-driver, and determined to twist Cicero’s words into the direc- 
tion that would lead toward the enticing theory of identification. 
. Furthermore, it should be carefully noted that in Cicero’s letter 
there is no mention of a change of one cognomen for another, but 
only of the assumption of a cognomen by a man who previously had 
none. When Biicheler speaks of a change of name here (qui Sabinum 
se transnominasset) he is falsifying the evidence in order to make 
Sabinus candidatus fit Sabinus mulio of the Catalepton, who had 
changed his name instead of merely taking one on. To insist on 
interpreting the Cicero passage against its plain wording by using 
the Catalepton parody, and then to start backward through the 
Catalepton to the history of Ventidius, is much like an argumentum 
in circulo. The only link of connection between the candidatus 
and the mule-driver is the chance use of the name Sabinus in the 
neighborhood of the reference to the candidatus, to whom it could 
not possibly refer, and the kinship (about the degree of which Roman 
custom, if not law, would have something to say) between assuming 
a cognomen where none had previously existed, and changing one 
already in possession. But these two are not possibly the same 
thing. To assume a virtue if you have it not is a very different 
thing from changing your virtue for a vice. 

Biicheler, then, is guilty of pursuing at all hazards a seductive 
will-o’-the-wisp. The candidatus of Cicero’s letter can have no 
possible connection with the Transpadane mule-driver, and hence 
(even a fortiori, as I shall show) none with Ventidius. Therefore 
the case for the support of the dating of Cicero’s letter by dates in 
the career of Ventidius falls to the ground, and so far as my interest 
is that of a critic of the chronology of the Letters, I might stop my 
note here, with the remark that Messrs. Tyrrell and Purser appear 
to have no valid objection at further command against the accept- 
ance of Sternkopf’s dating of Fam. xv. 20. 

But the identification of the Transpadane mule-driver with 
Ventidius has been so commonly accepted, in spite of evident and 
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frequently recognized difficulties, that I am tempted to speak of 
that also. Let us proceed to compare particulars—and for the sake 
of brevity I refer in general for ancient authorities on Ventidius to 
the apparatus published in the biographies (Pauly, etc.). 

Ventidius is called Ventidius Bassus by the only authors that 
give his cognomen (Gell., Eutrop.): the mulio called himself Sabinus. 
Ventidius is nowhere said to have changed his name: the mulio 
had changed his, and a particular point is made of it. The father 
of Ventidius was apparently a man of station, a leader of his country- 
men in the Marsian War against Rome: the original name of the 
mulio is one of servile origin. Ventidius was born and brought up 
in Picenum: the mulio was born and brought up in Transpadana. 
Ventidius had been a postmaster, and later a chief of transportation, 
but never a mulio (though his enemies sometimes scoffingly called 
him so): the mulio had notoriously never been anything but a 
mulio (tibt haec fuisse et esse cognitissima). Ventidius as a child had 
been carried a prisoner to Rome, and later had been actively engaged 
with Caesar’s army in Gaul and elsewhere: the mulio had never 
stepped foot out of the morasses of his native region. Ventidius 
was never out of active life from the moment when Caesar took 
him under his command till his death in the thirties: the mulio, 
unless we violently wrest the parody out of all correspondence with 
the Catullian original in order to make it agree in at least some one 
point with the career of Ventidius, had retired from mule-driving 
to a dolce far niente. Ventidius was elected praetor and consul, 
and so had a right to a curule chair, which was traditionally of 
ivory: the mulio celebrated his retirement by a votive offering of a 
representation of himself seated in an ivory chair—unless again 
we are to interpret the parody by Ventidius and not by Catullus. 

But enough of these antitheses. Where is the sufficient resem- 
blance to cancel and sweep them away? Nowhere except in the 
imagination of some moderns whose ears have been caught by the 
purely verbal tinkle of mulio, mulio, and who are willing to dis- 
regard all contradictions, and in addition to wreck all possible 
sense in a clever parody, in order to try to bolster up an entirely 
gratuitous hypothesis. Not merely one link in the triplet of identi- 
fication, but both links, fail utterly. 
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For good measure a few further comments may be added. A 
curule chair was traditionally of ivory, but not every ivory chair 
was curule, though any ivory chair would have been a possession 
of wealth and luxury, probably beyond the means of a retired mule- 
driver. Whether the portrayed rentier was actually ensconced in 
a curule chair, or that detail was a malicious invention or exaggera- 
-tion of the parodist, I am unable to decide. I certainly do not 
believe, as Baehrens and Birt do, that the mulio had passed upward 
from mule-driving to be decurion of Cremona or of any other place. 
The parallelism with the career of the phasellus forbids any such 
brilliant elevation after the mulio’s retirement from his lifelong 
occupation amid the marshes of Transpadana. 

Biicheler interpreted the concluding words of the parody (seque 
dedicat tibi | gemelle Castor et gemelle Castoris) to mean that the mule- 
driver-praetor now sat in judgment before the Temple of Castor 
and Pollux in Rome (agit publice pro aede Castoris). To say nothing 
of a considerable difference between sitting in court before Castor’s 
temple and dedicating oneself to a deity who had no connection with 
law, the site of the praetor’s tribunal in the Roman Forum is well 
known from excavations as well as from a few references in ancient 
authors. It was far from Castor’s temple, being near the place where 
the column of Phocas now stands (cf., e.g., Kiepert-Hiilsen, Formae). 
Unfortunately, therefore, the interpretation of the parody is left 
seriously mangled, so far as Biicheler’s efforts are concerned. This 
is, indeed, particularly grievous, because the reference to Castor 
and his twin is the only point of connection that Biicheler can cite 
between the career of the phasellus of Catullus and the career of 
Ventidius. All the other items of possible comparison (they are, 
in fact, only two—the mulio and the ivory chair) reach no further 
back from Ventidius than to the parody. Now a parody may be 
amusing in itself, on account of the grotesqueness of its transforma- 
tion of the original—as a sort of exercise in “grinning through a 
horsecollar.” But: a parody that is supposedly framed as a satire 
on a certain person may naturally be expected to be based upon 
some point of resemblance between the original of the parody and 
the circumstances of the victim of its satire, some common item or 
characteristic that would naturally suggest to the parodist the selec- 
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tion of the particular piece of writing as his corpus utile. Biicheler 
rightly feels this necessity of retaining a link of connection that 
stretches beyond the parody itself. If this be lost, all is lost—so 
far, at any rate, as Biicheler’s identification is concerned; and I 
have just pointed out that this certainly is lost. Ribbeck (Gesch. 
d. rom. Dichtung, II?, 15) felt the same necessity for finding a direct 
connecting link between the history of Ventidius and the text of the 
phasellus-poem, and the same limitation to the Castor-reference as 
the only material. He explains as follows: “Jetzt hat er sich zur 
Ruhe gesetzt wie jenes Boot: er sitzt auf elfenbeinerem Amtssessel 
im Castortempel, wo der Senat tagt.’’ A praetor’s post is not 
precisely retirement, and the Senate does not traditionally, even if 
occasionally, meet in Castor’s temple. But Ribbeck’s explanation 
is at any rate better than the historically impossible one of Biicheler— 
if only the rest of the evidence did not make the identification of 
Ventidius with Quintio-Sabinus impossible. O. E. Schmidt (“P. Ven- 
tidius Bassus,” in Philol., L1 [1892], 210) felt the same necessity 
and the same limitation as Biicheler and Ribbeck: he explained by 
supposing that Ventidius as consul (possible identification of Ven- 
tidius with Sabinus candidatus of Cicero’s letter would thus be lost) 
dedicated in Castor’s temple at Rome a statue of himself represented 
as sitting in a curule chair. Neither Ribbeck nor Schmidt mentions 
any difficulties in the way of the identification. Birt (loc. cit., p. 123) 
apparently thinks that Biicheler imagined Ventidius sitting as con- 
sul (not as praetor) before Castor’s temple in Rome, and even con- 
tributes a citation to help out the theory he rightly rejects. But 
the passage he quotes concerning Antony (audiente populo sedens 
pro aede Castoris, Cic. Phil. iii. 27) refers clearly to the well-known 
use of the lofty podium of the temple as rostra for public addresses. 

Again Biicheler opines that the difficulty about the name of this 
Ventidius Sabinus-Bassus is explicable by supposing that having 
adopted the cognomen Sabinus before his praetorship, he later changed 
it for Bassus. Could any reasoning be more desperate than this, in 
the futile attempt to buttress a theory against facts by one baseless 
supposition on which is now piled another yet more unreasonable? 
Why should we imagine that.a Roman of Ciceronian days thus 
juggled with cognomina ? 
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Finally Biicheler passes over the grave difficulty of contradiction 
in the reports of origin (Picenum vs. Transpadana) with the remark: 
“lJeuioris id momenti est in homine ignobili neque alterum utrum 
necesse est iudicari falsum’”’! But Ventidius came to be a famous 
man, and it is quite improbable that his origin was unknown or 
uncertain. There is no disagreement about it in the ancient authori- 
ties for his life. Gellius is the only writer who says he was of humble 
origin (xv. 4. 3, eum Picentem fuisse genere et loco humili), and 
Gellius appears from his later comments to have drawn this state- 
ment as a natural deduction from the humble occupation of the 
earlier years of Ventidius. Dio (xliii. 51) plainly confuses him with 
the Picentine general, P. Ventidius, who was in all probability his 
father. This relationship would readily explain why the younger 
Ventidius, then a child in arms, was carried to Rome with his mother 
and displayed in the triumphal procession of Pompeius Strabo, their 
conqueror. It would also make it more improbable that his origin 
from Picenum should ever have been unknown. Of course the 
death of his father, who evidently did not survive to be paraded as a 
prisoner in the triumph (cf. also Oros. v. 18), and the ruin of his 
fortunes, would account for his humble upbringing and early occupa- 
tion. Mommsen’s note (Hermes, léc. cit.) adds nothing to the credi- 
bility of the identifications. 

Sabinus candidatus may therefore fall back into the limbo of 
vanities from which he was conjured up; the Vergilian Catal. 10 
may stand by itself as an amusing local parody-skit of Transpadana 
on an amusing local celebrity; and the triumphator Ventidius may 
rest on his laurels and his name in peace. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
May, 1913 





THE CREATION STORY IN OVID MET. i 
By Frank Eaieston Rossins 


The account of the origin of the universe offered by Ovid in 
Met. i. 5-88 bears so many resemblances, in one passage or another, 
to various ancient cosmic theories that commentators have failed to 
agree in determining the authority on whom Ovid depended. Among 
those that have been put forward are the Egyptians,! Empedocles,” 
Anaxagoras,* and Varro.‘ None of the advocators of these sugges- 
tions have found it possible to show that Ovid adhered consistently 
in every detail to the systems which they select as his models; nor do 
I, in making a further attempt at the solution of the problem, expect 
to display the poet as a strict sectarian in his cosmogony. The fact 
must be recognized at the beginning that a thorough and consistent 
adherence to one theory is not to be found in the Ovidian account of 
the universe, and, furthermore, is not to be expected. Ovid did not 
possess the philosophic temperament of Vergil, and in the Meta- 
morphoses he is not so much concerned with setting forth true 
explanations as with telling stories in an interesting and graceful 
way. No one, in other words, would regard the Metamorphoses as a 
didactic and not a narrative poem. 

On the other hand, it is equally certain that Ovid employed ma- 
terial which he drew from previous writers, and scholars have made 
exhaustive studies of his borrowings.® In the present discussion, 
however, the question will be rather that of the sources of his views 
of the world than of his adoption of the phraseology of other writers. 

Before entering upon a more minute discussion of these ideas, 
another a priori assumption should be noted, namely, that in all 

1 Gierig’s edition, revised by Lemaire, Paris, 1821. 

2 Carlo Pascal, L’imitazione di Empedocle nelle Metamorfosi di Ovidio reprinted in 


Graecia Capta, Firenze, 1905. 

3 Most recently by F. Polle, ‘‘Ovidius und Anaxagoras,” N. J. f. Ph. u. Paed. 145, 
53 ff.; previously by Koeppen and Lenz (cf. Gierig-Lemaire on i. 5 and 21); ef. also 
Siebelis-Polle ed. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1880), on Met. i. 21. 

4 Lafaye, Les Metamorphoses d’Ovide, especially pp. 220-21. 

5 E.g., A. Zingerle, Ovidius und sein Verhdltnis zu den Vorgangern und gleichzeitigen 
rém. Dichtern, Innsbruck, 1869 and 1870. 
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probability Ovid, in view of his generally non-philosophical char- 
acter, would not be so likely to delve into the half-forgotten theories 
of the pre-Socratics and present anew a consistent account based 
on one of them as to set forth opinions that were commonly held 
in his own time and were familiar to his readers. This introduces 
another difficulty, which is really the fundamental one of the whole 
problem. In Ovid’s time the popular philosophic-scientific theories 
were the product of eclecticism, containing elements which were 
ultimately derived from many sources, a situation which is cer- 
tain to cause confusion and inconsistency in the non-technical poets 
of Ovid’s type, and which is likely to lead astray commentators who 
seek to locate the sources of their ideas. Certain fundamental 
notions came at this time to be used in common, and it is therefore 
useless to declare that a writer follows any individual philosophical 
school because he uses one of these commonplaces, unless it is also 
possible to point out in his work ideas characteristic of the sect with 
which it is sought to identify him. 

Turning now to the discussion of Ovid’s creation narrative and 
taking up in order the various theories that have been proposed with 
regard to its source, we may first dismiss as improbable that which 
makes the poet derive his lore from the Egyptians. It has never been 
seriously considered and is supported only by one citation of the 
prooemium of Diogenes Laertius. A second theory, which asserts 
that Ovid drew upon Anaxagoras, has quite recently been advocated 
by F. Polle (supra, p. 401, n. 3). It is readily seen, as Polle admits, 
that there are such fundamental differences between Ovid’s ideas and 
the doctrines of Anaxagoras that it cannot be claimed that Ovid 
followed Anaxagoras at all consistently. The elements of the uni- 
verse in Ovid are the common four, but according to Anaxagoras 
they were the corpuscles of all sorts of denominate substances, just 
the opposite of the Empedoclean elements, as Aristotle declared 
' (De gen. et corr. i. 1. 314a 24). Furthermore, Socrates, whose dis- 
appointment with the way in which Anaxagoras employed the Nous 
in his cosmogony is related in Phaedo 97B ff., could hardly have made 
the same objections to the deus of the Ovidian passage, whose 
activity in the ordering of the cosmos is emphasized throughout. 
If Anaxagoras made mere mechanical processes too prominent, just 
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the opposite is true of Ovid. In view of these fundamental dis- 
crepancies and of the fact that it is impossible to show that Ovid set 
forth any of the distinctive doctrines of Anaxagoras, this proposal 
also may be rejected. 

A third suggestion is Empedocles, whom Carlo Pascal has recently 
put forth as a Greek source for Ovid (supra, p. 401, n. 2). It must 
be granted that in some respects Ovid’s account resembles that of 
Empedocles—in the introduction of four elements, and the chaos. 
But the deus of Ovid fails to correspond with &:Adrns in Empedocles, 
and there is no mention of a power opposite to @:Adrys, one of the 
essentials of the Empedoclean system.'! And if we compare the words 
of the two poets in the passages cited by Pascal, we shall find in the 
cases where there are real parallels what he should have himself 
observed, that Ovid is affected by Empedocles only through the 
medium of Lucretius. For example, Pascal compares the following: 
Met. i. 10 ff.: 

nullus adhuc mundo praebebat lumina Titan, 
nec noua crescendo reparabat cornua Phoebe, 
nec circumfuso pendebat in aére tellus 


ponderibus librata suis, nec bracchia longo 
margine terrarum porrexerat Amphitrite. 


Emped. v. 172 ff., Mullach: 

v0’ obr’ jediovo dedioxerar aydadv eldos 

ovdé uév odd’ ains Adovov Séuas ode Oddacea. 
But ef. Luer. v. 432-34: 


hic neque tum solis rota cerni lumine largo 
altiuolans poterat nec magni sidera mundi 
nec mare nec caelum nec denique terra neque aér. 


Of the two possible sources the probabilities surely favor Lucretius. 
Pascal states that the use of Titan ( =sol) is derived from Empedocles 
(v. 236 M., fr. 8 Diels); but reference to the text shows that it is a 
common Ovidian usage and occurs also in contemporary poetry.” 
With lines 24-25 Pascal compares Emped. v. 163 ff. M., where it is 
said that after Neixos came to the bottom of the vortex and @:Adrns 


1Cf. the review in W. kl. Ph., 1903, p. 769. 


2 Ovid Met. ii. 118; vi. 438; Fasti i. 617; ii. 73; iv. 180, 919; Paneg. Mess. 157; 
Verg. Aen. iv. 119. 
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to the center, things came.together to be one. The likeness, verbally 
considered, is not convincing, and as before it may be objected that 
Ovid does not mention Neixos at all, while his deus is not very like 
diddérns. Instead of comparing Ovid i. 26-27: 


ignea conuexi uis et sine pondere caeli 
emicuit summaque locum sibi fecit in arce, 


- with Emped. v. 261 M.: 
[éxPope ev rprov rip] kapwadipws avoraov 
it is much better to cite Lucr. v. 459 f.: 


. . erumpens primus se sustulit aether 
ignifer et multos secum leuis abstulit ignis. 
The few other parallels which Pascal suggests have even less to recom- 
mend them. If we are to admit that there was any Empedoclean 
influence on Ovid, it is far safer to suppose that it came through 
Lucretius. 


This leads naturally to the consideration of the relation between 
the Lucretian and the Ovidian accounts. Now, however true it 
be that Ovid shows traces of Lucretian influence, certain important 
differences prove that he was setting forth no Epicurean or Lucretian 


theory of creation. The greatest point of divergence is that Ovid 
ascribes creation to some god, ‘deus et melior . . . . natura,” 21; 
“quisquis fuit ille deorum,” 32; ‘mundi fabricator,” 57; “opifex 
rerum, mundi melioris origo,” 79; but Lucretius bluntly says 
(v. 419-20): 


nam certe neque consilio primordia rerum 
ordine se suo quaeque sagaci mente locarunt. 


Secondly, the semina in the two accounts! (for both use the term) 

differ. Ovid’s semina are the four elements? endowed with qualities— 

cold, hot, dry, wet—that to Lucretius are secondary. They are not 

at all the Epicurean atoms. Thirdly, Ovid says the earth is a globe 

(33-34). Lucretius does not make any direct statement, but he 
1 Ovid i. 9; Luer. v. 456. 


2It is evident that ‘‘caelo terras undas aére,’’ 22-23, refer to the four elements, 
and line 9 would without doubt refer to the mixture of these elements. There are also 
rougher tripartite divisions: ‘‘mare terras caelum,” 5, and “tellus pontus aér,”’ 15; 
ef. for the former Lucr. v. 92, 594. 


3 Luer. ii. 730 ff. 
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probably thought it flat,' and in any case his theory of its support 
by another body beneath it is unknown to Ovid.? Fourthly, the 
stars according to Ovid are placed in the ether (69-71) but according 
to Lucretius in the air below the ether (v. 472). Fifthly, there is no 
suggestion of a divine origin for man in Lucretius asin Ovid. Besides 
these there are minor differences in the order in which the events of 
the evolutionary process are related. 

Notwithstanding these important differences, certain phrases 
of Met. i are so like expressions found in De nat. rer. v that Ovid’s 
use of Lucretian material is a natural assumption.’ But this need 
not be more than verbal reminiscence, for, as was pointed out above, 
a community of commonplace ideas between two poets of this 
period of eclecticism argues no necessary dependence of one upon the 
other. 


Both Lucretius and Ovid begin by describing a chaotic state of 
matter. In Lucretius it is the fact that there is no consilium to 
guide them which bring the atoms into this chaos (v. 416-31, espe- 
cially 429-31). Now, though the conception of a chaotic state is 
similar in the two, it has already been seen that the component parts, 


the semina, are very unlike, and furthermore the notion of a chaos is 
so common a thing in ancient writers that Ovid might have taken it 
from almost any source besides Lucretius, or simply have versified 
one of the ideas that was in the air in his time.* The passages (Ovid 
10-14; Lucr. 432-34) in which the poets describe the chaotic state 


1Cf. Munro on Luer. v. 534 and 764. 
2 Lucr. v. 534 ff. 


3 Zingerle’s work (cited above) conclusively shows that Ovid knew and used 
Lucretius. 


The term ‘‘chaos,”’ used by Ovid, is not found in Lucretius; it is not, in fact, a 
part of the strictly philosophical vocabulary. It occurs in Hesiod Theog. 46 and there- 
after frequently in Greek poetry. The notion of a chaotic condition at first is extremely 
common; Euripides (Melanippe) fr. 488; Aristoph. Aves 693; Apoll. Rhod. i. 496 ff.: 
Heder 3° ds yaia xal ovpavds Hde Oddacca | Td rplv éx* dAAHAOLCL uu} TUvapnpsra popHh, | 
velxeos 5’ € ddoot0 SiéxpiOev dudls Exacra It was certainly a part of the Ep icurea 
system, as Lucretius shows. Verg. Ecl. vi. 31 describes a sort of Epicurean chaos. 
In the Orphic writers, also, descriptions of a chaos something like Ovid’s occur; 
e.g., (Clem. Rom.) Recog. x. 30, Abel, p. 162; and Apoll. Rhod. as cited. Diod: 
Sic. i. 7 has a description of a chaos. In poetry, ef. (Tib.) iv. 1. 18, where a chaos 
would naturally precede the ordering process described, though the poet does not 
expressly say so; also Ovid Ars am. ii. 467 ff.; Fasti i. 105 ff., which are quite similar 
to Met. i. 
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are very similar and may be real parallels (supra, p. 403), though they 
need be considered no more than verbal ones. But when in vs. 15-20 
Ovid explains that this condition was due to the conflict of the ele- 
ments, and Lucretius (435-42) that it was due to atomic motions, 
they are far from agreement; and the same is true when Ovid ends 
this conflict by the intervention of the deus, Lucretius by the attrac- 
' tion of likes. There are a few other passages the wording of which 
is similar,! but this need be no more than the casual likeness that is to 
be looked for in poets treating similar subjects with a similar back- 
ground of well-known ideas—it being admitted of course that Ovid 
knew the De natura rerum and might have adapted some of its phrases 
to his own use. No more is to be inferred from the passages describ- 
ing how the parts of the universe came to occupy their present 
positions:? these are commonplaces. In view of the fact that Ovid 
and Lucretius are, as has been shown, absolutely opposed to one 
another in their general conception of the world, its evolution, and 
God, and in the lack of clearer evidence of conscious imitation (only 
one parallel cited is really of more than secondary importance—Ovid 
i. 10-14; Lucr. v. 432-34), it must be concluded that the resemblances 


between them are either merely adventitious or purely literary. 
None of the suggestions thus far considered has proved fruitful, 
yet it is quite certain from their character that Ovid’s ideas were 
derived perhaps from one, perhaps from more than one, philosophic 
source. In order to throw light upon these sources we may profitably 
examine certain passages of Cicero which represent views of the uni- 


1 Ovid 22-23: nam caelo terras et terris abscidit undas 
et liquidum spisso secreuit ab aére caelum. 


Lucr. 446-48: hoc est, a terris altum secernere caelum, 
et sorsum mare uti secreto umore pateret, 
seorsus item puri secretique aetheris ignes. 


Other speciously similar passages: concerning the sea and winds, Ov. 36-37; Lucr. 
503-4; the making of hills and plains, Ov. 43-44; Lucr. 492-93; cf. also Ovid 68 (of 
the ether): ‘‘nec quicquam terrenae faecis habentem,”’ with Lucr. 497 (of the earth): 
“‘subsedit funditus ut faez.’’ Editors of Ovid here compare Homer P 425: drptvyerov 
aidépa. 


2 Fire rose (Ov. 26-27; Lucr. 458-59) and took the highest place (Ov. 27; Lucr. 
470, 500-501); air is next lower (Ov. 28; Lucr. 501; cf. 472, 490); earth is heavy 
(Ov. 29-30; Lucr. 429) and in the middle (Ov. 31; Lucr. 451); water surrounds the 
earth (Ov. 31; Luer. 498). 
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verse commonly held in Ovid’s own time. They are not so much con- 
cerned with the world’s origin as with the arrangement of its parts, 
but still they will be of service. One of these is T'usc. disp. i. 17. 40: 
“persuadent enim mathematici terram in medio mundo sitam ad 
uniuersi caeli complexum quasi puncti instar obtinere, quod xéyrpoy 
illi uocant; eam porro naturam esse quattuor omnia gignentium 
corporum, ut, quasi partita habeant inter se ac diuisa momenta, 
terrena et humida suopte nutu et suo pondere ad paris angulos in 
terram et in mare ferantur, reliquae duae partes, una ignea, altera 
animalis, ut illae superiores in medium locum mundi grauitate feran- 
tur et pondere, sic hae rursum rectis lineis in caelestem locum sub- 
uolent, siue ipsa natura superiora adpetente, siue quod a grauioribus 
leuiora natura repellantur.’”’ The second is very similar, De nat. deor. 
ii. 91: “principio enim terra sita in media parte mundi circumfusa 
undique est hac animali spirabilique natura cui nomen est aér .. . . 
hune rursus amplectitur immensus aether, qui constat ex altissimis 
ignibus,”’ etc. 

The similarity of these passages to Ovid’s description of the 
arrangement of the world is obvious (cf. especially vs. 26-31). 

Now it is very probable that both these passages were borrowed 
by Cicero from Stoic sources. In the second case this is sure;! 
the second book of the, De natura deorum is a Stoic exposition through- 
out; and the first is quite certainly Stoic as well,? both from the fact 
that it is in juxtaposition with other Stoic passages and from its like- 
ness to the De nat. deor. ii. 91. In addition we may note that it is 
known from other sources that the Stoics made such statements 
about the universe.* 

Besides these general agreements, there are several other Cice- 
ronian passages which, each introduced in a Stoic context, parallel the 
most famous lines of Met. i, namely, 84-86: 


pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera terram 
os homini sublime dedit! caelumque uidere 
iussit et erectos ad sidera tollere uultus. 


1 See Mayor on the sources of De nat. deor. ii in his edition, II, xvi ff. 


2 See Dougan, Tusc. disp., Introd. xxi, for a summary of the views of scholars, and 
p. xxiii for Tusc. disp. i. 17. 40. 


*E.g., Diog. Laer. vii. 137, 155. 
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In the same Stoic book of the De natura deorum Cicero writes (56. 
140): “qui [i.e. di] primum eos [i.e. homines] excitatos celsos et 
erectos constituerunt, ut deorum cognitionem caelum intuentes 
capere possent.” This evidently was adduced as a proof of design in 
the world in the Stoic teleological argument which he copies. Again 
we find the same thought in De legg. i. 9. 26-27: “nam cum ceteros 
_ animantis abiecisset ad pastum, solum hominem erexit et ad caeli 
quasi cognationis domiciliique pristini conspectum excitauit, tum 
speciem ita formauit oris ut in ea penitus reconditos mores effingeret.””! 
The topic of man’s erect stature was a common one among ancient 
writers’ and upon this alone one could not base an argument concern- 
ing Ovid’s sources. Yet, after Plato and Aristotle, it seems to have 
been fairly distinctive of the Stoic school, and I wish in short to argue 
that so many of Ovid’s utterances are paralleled by the common 
topics of the Stoic writers, without any serious discrepancies which 
do not find a natural explanation, that, in view of the ease with which 
it could have come about, it is probable that the reading of Stoic 
treatises or of books influenced by Stoicism was the strongest influ- 
ence exerted upon the poet in Met. i. 5-88. 

In the first place, to examine the agreements between Ovid and 
the Stoics, we have the matter of the elements. In i. 19 (“frigida 
pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis”) there is evidently a reference to 
the Stoic classification of the air as cold, fire hot, water wet, and 
earth dry,’ the assignment of one quality only to each being a dis- 
tinctively Stoic feature, for Aristotle had asserted that each element 
has two distinguishing qualities. Again in the next line, “mollia 
cum duris, sine pondere, habentia pondus,”’ there may be a glance 
at the Stoic distinction between air and fire as light and earth and 
water as heavy.‘ 

In the second place, there is much that can be urged to show that 
the Ovidian deus is modeled after the Stoic theology. In view of the 


1 Also Tusc. disp. i. 69: ‘‘hominemque ipsum quasi contemplatorem caeli ac 
deorum cultorem”’; cf. Met. i. 85-86. 

2See Mayor’s note upon De nat. deor. ii. 56. 140 and S. O. Dickerman, De 
argumentis quibusdam e structura hominis et animalium petitis, Halle, 1909, 12 and 92, 
for examples, 

3 Cf. Diog. Laer. vii. 137. 

4(Plut.) Epit. plac. i. 12 (Dox. 311 a 1); Cic. Tuse. disp. i. 17.40 supra; cf. Ovid 
i. 67, “‘ grauitate carentem aethera.”’ 
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plainly philosophical character of the whole passage, popular though 
it be in treatment, it may be safely assumed that the deus mentioned 
was not taken directly from mythology and the creation treated 
simply as another metamorphosis;' in that case the influence of the 
theogonies ought to be plainly discernible. The deus is certainly 
derived rather from philosophical sources. It has been shown above 
that the Ovidian deus is neither of the Epicurean, Empedoclean, 
nor Anaxagorean types. By this method of elimination the possi- 
bilities are reduced practically to two out of all ancient philosophy, 
Plato and the Stoics. Now the cosmogony of Ovid differs too much 
from that of the Timaeus to allow us to believe that the latter was its 
direct source; on the other hand, seeming Platonic reminiscences in 
Ovid may easily be regarded as coming at second hand to him, in view 
of the adoption of so many of the topics of the Timaeus by subsequent 
schools, including the Stoics. 

The Stoics believed in a supreme deity, who established this world 
in wisdom and providence. These attributes well suit the deus of 
Ovid, who puts a stop to the warring of the elements: “hanc deus 
et melior litem natura diremit” (21). In other passages the god is 
represented as acting for the good of the world, in a providential - 
manner: cf. 32 ff., 47 f., “‘sic onus inclusum numero distinxit eodem 
cura dei”: 79, “mundi melioris origo.” It has already been 
pointed out’ that the epithet melior natura (21) may be a reference 
to the Stoic identification of God and Nature, or Nature permeated 
by God. It might further be claimed that Ovid’s hesitation to name 
the god concerned in the creation (“quisquis fuit ille deorum,”’ 32) 
may be due to a certain unclearness on the part of the Stoics who were 
his sources, who, as the interlocutor in Cicero remarks, identify God 
now with the world, now with the world-soul, and again with natural 
law or the ether,‘ and as Diogenes Laertius’ tells us named the 


1In this connection note that lightning in this passage (56: ‘‘et cum fulminibus 
facientes frigora uentos’’) is regarded as a purely meteorological phenomenon rather 
than as Jove’s weapon, as below in i. 197, 253, 259, etc. 

2 Diog. Laert. vii. 138: rd» 5) xbcpov olxetoOar xara vodv xal rpdvoay; cf. ibid. 
147: Oedv . . . . mpovonrixdy xécuou re kai rav év xbouw .... elvac d@ rdv pep 
Snutoupydy Tv Sdwv, kal dowep wardépa wavrwy .. . 

3 Lafaye, op. cit., p. 219. 

4 De nat. deor. i. 36, 37; cf. Diog. Laer. vii. 148; Plac. i. 7. 33. 

5 vii. 147. 
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supreme deity Zeus, Hera, Athena, Poseidon, Hephaestus, or Deme- 
ter according to the particular attribute emphasized. In strict 
logic, of course, the expression suggests one of a number of gods, 
rather than one god under various names; but a poet does not have 
to adhere to strict logic. 

It has already been seen (supra, p. 407) that Ovid’s description 
of the arrangement of the parts of the world is in accord with that of 
the Stoics. The passage concerning chaos (5-20) is not so easy to 
parallel, perhaps because the Stoic cosmogony is not fully known to 
us; but in one respect at least, the employment of elements and not 
atoms, the two are in full accord. It may be that Ovid introduced 
the chaos simply as the general belief of his day and as a common 
poetic motif,’ and with this interwove the Stoic ideas of the elements 
and a Deity; it is possible on the other hand that his notion of a 
chaos could have been derived from his reading of the Stoics. One 
account of the Stoic cosmogony at least suggests a chaotic state; 
Diog. Laer. vii. 136: kar’ dpxas wey obv Kal’ abréy Svra [sc. Ata] 
Tpérew TH Taga ovciay 5’ dépos eis Viwp* Kal dorep &v TH ‘Yorn TO 
omépua wepiexerat, oTw Kal TOUTOY oTEppaTiKoY AOYoV SvTa TOU KOcULOU 
rovdvee irodiréobar év Ty irypw, evepyov ait@ rovodyvra Thy UAnv pds 
Thy tov és yéveow’ elra amroyervay mp&rov ra Técoapa ororxeia, 
mip, vdwp, aépa, ynv. The making of the four elements is again 
described by Diogenes in vii. 142, and it is there stated that by 
uiéis plants and animals were made from them. It is natural to 
assume that in this process the four elements were thought of as exist- 
ing together at first, not separated off from one another, just as in Met. 
i. 5-20. The Ciceronian passages quoted above also imply that this 
state of mixture formed part of the Stoic theory. Ovid, then, would 
simply omit, as poor poetic materia! and unsanctioned by poetic 
convention, the details regarding changes in matter previous to the 
production of the elements, and the doctrine of the oeppuarixds 
doyos, as we find them in Diogenes Laertius.? 

It is to be noted further that in both the Ovidian and the Stoic 


1 See above, p. 405, n.4. The notion of a conflict or battle between the elements 
(Met. i. 18 ff.) can hardly be paralleled from Stoic sources, but may well be explained, 
as a poetic, rather than philosophic, motif, sanctioned by such passages as Lucr. 
v. 439: ‘“‘proelia miscens"’; Apoll. Rhod. i. 498: velxeos 5’ €£ édoo%0, etc. 


2 But for the crepparixds Aéyos doctrine in Ovid see infra, p. 413. 
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accounts the development of the world from chaos is due to divine 
agency, therein differing radically from the pre-Socratic cosmogonies 
with their doctrine of a cosmic whorl, divy, which sorts things out 
and generates the universe. Deus et melior natura—God, not 
necessarily an anthropomorphic god, but perhaps rather divine power 
in nature working for a good end—is the agent of creation in Ovid, 
just as the Stoic Zeus, remaining in matter and sometimes identified 
with Nature, is the cause of cosmic evolution. 

Lesser parallels with the Stoic writings in considerable number 
may be pointed out in the Ovidian creation narrative. With verse 
45 begins a passage describing the zones of both the sky and the earth: 


45: utque duae dextra caelum totidemque sinistra 
parte secant zonae, quinta est ardentior illis; 
sic onus inclusum numero distinxit eodem 
cura dei, totidemque plagae tellure premuntur. 
quarum quae media est, non est habitabilis aestu; 
50: nix tegit alta duas; totidem inter utramque locauit, 
temperiemque dedit mixta cum frigore flamma. 


This topic is one which was treated both by poets and by scientific 


men. We are informed that Parmenides first defined the inhabited 
portions of the earth with reference to the zones of the tropics,' also 
that Pythagoras divided the earth into the five commonly named 
zones.2, We are upon much firmer ground when we find it stated 
that the Stoics spoke of the five circles in the heavens and the five 
zones of the earth. The straightforward account of the Stoic 
teaching upon this point is very like the Ovidian passage cited: 
Diog. Laer. vii. 155: xbxdous 5é eivar év rw olpayw wévte . . . . 156 
(avai re éml ris yijs clot wévre’ mpwrn Bopevos, kal brép Tov apxrixdv 
KikXov, doixntos dua Whxos* devrépa, eixparos* tpitn doixnros bird 
kavparwv, 7 Staxexavuévn Kadoupévn’ reraptn 7 avrebxparos’ réurrn 
vorvos, doixnros dia Yoxos. There are two parallels to Ovid’s lines in 
contemporary poetry—Vergil Georg. i. 233 ff. and Paneg. Mess. 152 ff.* 

' Plac. iii. 11. 4. 

* Ibid. iii. 14. 1. 

3 The Vergilian passage in content is most similar to Ovid but could hardly have 
been Ovid's direct model; they appear rather to have the same source. Both the 


passages have more poetic embellishment than that in the Metamorphoses; cf. also 
Cie. Tuse. disp. i. 28. 68-69. 
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In two other respects Ovid agrees with the Stoics, and disagrees, 
it may be noted, with the Epicureans, in holding that the stars are in 
the caelum, that is, in the ether (70-71), and that the earth is spherical 
(34-35). 

Finally we must consider the passage which narrates the creation 
of man, ending with the lines on his erect stature already discussed 
above: 


72: neu regio foret ulla suis animantibus orba, 
astra tenent caeleste solum formaeque deorum, 
cesserunt nitidis habitandae piscibus undae, 

75: terra feras cepit, uolucres agitabilis aér. 
sanctius his animal mentisque capacius altae 
deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in cetera posset. 
natus homo est: siue hunc diuino semine fecit 
ille opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo, 

80: siue recens tellus seductaque nuper ab alto 
aethere cognati retinebat semina caeli, 
quam satus Iapeto mixtam fluuialibus undis 
finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta deorum. 


The first few lines, 72-75, present the notion, fairly common in 
antiquity, that each element has its own inhabitant. Plato seems 
first to have used the topic, but it is important to note that Cicero 
in the Stoic second book of the De natura deorum (42) mentions it as 
an opinion of Aristotle? This, then, along with so many other ideas 
of Plato and Aristotle, was apparently appropriated by the Stoics, 
and Ovid might more probably have taken it at third hand from a 
Stoic source than directly from Plato or Aristotle. 

More closely related to Stoicism is the use of animantibus, 72, 
which shows that the stars, mentioned in 73, are regarded by Ovid 
as animated—a good Stoic doctrine.* In 73 the stars also are called 
formae deorum, which accords with the Stoic belief that the stars are 
gods.‘ 


1 For Stoic views on the first point, see Cic. De nat. deor. ii. 42, 92, 117-18; for the 
second, Plac. iii. 10. 1; Diog. Laer. vii. 145. 

2 Plato Tim. 39E; on the use of this topic see Robbins, The Hexaemeral Literature, 
Chicago, 1912,9,n.5. The reference to Aristotle is probably to the lost De philosophia; 
see Mayor on De nat. deor. ii. 42, who collects references. 

3 Cic. De nat. deor. ii, 41-42. 


‘ Cic. De nat. deor. loc. cit.; Chrysippus ap. Plut. Stoic. Rep. 38. 5; Plac. i. 7. 33- 
The Stoics, however (and apparently also Ovid), would not identify the stars and 
the highest god, whose seat is in the ether with the stars; Diog. Laer. vii. 138-39. 
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There are two suggestions as to the making of man, that he was 
made diuino semine by the mysterious creator, or that in the clay 
fashioned by Prometheus lingered some of the fire of heaven, semina 
caeli. The first seems to have been suggested by the very character- 
istic Stoic doctrine of the owepyarixds Ndyos, generating principles con- 
tained in the wip rexvixdv, or highest god, “in accordance with which 
individual things come into existence by Destiny.”? The second sug- 
gestion, though not so philosophic in character and apparently a 
concession to mythology, is not without its bearing on Stoicism. 
According to the Stoics the mind of man is of the same pure fire as 
the heavens, unlike the burning fire commonly seen.? The statement 
in 83, that man was made in the image of the gods, is hardly Stoic in 
origin;® at least, we cannot parallel it from the Stoic sources in our 
present state of knowledge. But it occurs in a mythological con- 
text and really belongs with the stories of the same character later 
on in the book, where the gods do have human shapes.‘ 

The present discussion has at least served to show that it is need- 
less to search for Ovid’s sources outside of the beliefs that were cur- 
rently held in his day. Those who attempt to establish a connection 
between Ovid and any of the pre-Socratics are forced to rely upon the 
presence in both of perfectly commonplace ideas and sooner or later 
meet with grave unlikenesses. Lafaye’s arguments in favor of Varro 
as a source are indefinite and unsupported by evidence. On the 
other hand, comparing Ovid and Stoic doctrine, we have been able 

1 Plac. i. 7. 33: wip rexvixdy 65@ Badl{ov éml yéveow xbopou, éureprecdndds wdvras 
rods omepuariKxods dédyous, Kad’ ods Exacra Kad’ eluappuévny ylvera:; cf. also Ritter and 


Preller, Hist. Phil. Gr., 500 and 500a; Diog. Laer. vii. 136; Heinze, Die Lehre vom 
Logos, p. 114. 


2 Cic. De nat. deor. ii. 41: ‘‘ contra ille corporeus [sc. ignis] uitalis et salutaris omnia 
conseruat alit auget sustinet sensuque adficit . . . . quare cum solis ignis similis eorum 
ignium sit, qui sunt in corporibus animantium, solem quoque animantem esse oportet 
et quidem reliqua astra, quae oriantur in ardore caelesti, qui aether uel caelum nomina- 
tur”; Tusc. disp. i. 19: ‘‘Zenoni Stoico animus ignis uidetur’’; Diog. Laer. vii. 157: 
Zihvwv 62... . wvetua EvOepuor elvac thy Wuxhy; cf. ibid. 156, 143 (the human soul 
part of the world-soul, which is rip rexuxbv). For the two kinds of fire see Ritter 
and Preller, op. cit., 495; also Varro De l. l. 5. 59; ‘‘itaque Epicharmus cum dicit de 
mente humana ait: istic est de sole sumptus ignis. idem de sole: isque totus mentis 
est.” 

3 According to the Stoics the highest god was rip rexuxév (Plac. i. 7. 33 = Doz. 305; 
Diog. Laer. vii. 147). But it is to be noticed that Ovid is speaking of di, not the 
opifex rerum. 


4E.g., i. 213. 
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to show agreement in the several items of the elements, their arrange- 
ment, the erect stature of man, the characteristic qualities of the 
elements, the creating deity, the zones, the place of the stars, the 
earth, the proper inhabitants of each of the elements, the animation 
of the stars, their divinity, the divine seed of man, and the likeness 
of his mind to the divine fire. Some of these topics are peculiar to 
Stoicism; all could have been found in the Stoic treatises on the 
world and its providential ordering. Stoicism in Ovid’s day was 
well known at Rome, and Stoic sources were perhaps easiest of access 
to Ovid. He would not, in view of his own character and the nature 
of his project, seek to outline faithfully and in all its detail the Stoic 
cosmogony; but it has been seen in how few places he has failed to 
accord with the latter. In view of all these things I regard it highly 
probable that the account presented by Ovid is essentially Stoic. 


UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN 

















A ROMAN ASTROLOGER AS A HISTORICAL SOURCE: 


JULIUS FIRMICUS MATERNUS 
By Lynn THORNDIKE 


During the Italian Renaissance astrological treatises were 
thought as important as other classical writings, and were frequently 
printed. As astrology came to be considered a worthless delusion, 
they were forgotten or were stigmatized as spurious writings when 
encountered among the works of well-known authors like Ptolemy 
and Lucian. Today the importance of the magical and astro- 
logical writings of the ancient world, if only because of their bulk, 
has been again recognized. Greek papyri filled with magic texts 
are being brought to light and published; many dissertations on 
ancient superstition have appeared. The revived interest in classi- 
cal astrology is seen, not only in such a work as Bouché-Leclercq’s 
L’astrologie grecque,' but also in the Catalogus Codicum Graecorum 
Astrologorum,? a series of volumes now appearing in which a group 
of European scholars are co-operating under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Franz Cumont in providing a guide to the many astrological 
manuscripts in European libraries. Besides this, in recent years 
several astrological treatises have been edited and published sepa- 
rately. In fact, the movement has advanced so far that already 
German scholars are busy in detecting in those astrological writings 
which are extant their indebtedness to, and dependence on, earlier 
works which we no longer possess.* The value of astrological books 
to the student of ancient religions,‘ or indeed of the whole mental 
life of the times, is being appreciated; and the influence of astrology 


1 Paris, 1899, 658 pp., illus. One might also note De la Ville de Mirmont, L’ Astrol- 
ogie chez les Gallo-Romans, Bordeaux, 1904. 


2 Brussels, 1898-. 


3 See articles by W. Kroll in the Catalogus, and F. Boll, “‘Studien tiber Claudius 
Ptolemaeus,” Jahrb. f. kl. Philol., Suppl. XXI (1894), 49-244. 

4See Cumont, Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and Romans, New York, 
1912; or his briefer chapter on ‘Astrology and Magic” in his Oriental Religions in 
Roman Paganism, Chicago, 1911. 
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upon the form of history in the Middle Ages has been interestingly 
discussed by F. v. Bezold.! 

I intend to show that an astrological treatise may also give us a 
picture of past society and thus contribute to the content of history. 
The point is that in trying to predict the future the astrologers really 
depict their own civilization. Their scope is as broad as are human 
life and human interests. Slave and artisan are dealt with as well as 
emperor and philosopher, and the astrologer can boast with Juvenal 

quidquid agunt homines, votum timor tra voluptas 

gaudia discursus, nostri farrago libelli est. 
Indeed the astrological poet Manilius does boast, proudly contrasting 
his art to the fictions and sentimentalities of other poets: 

It embraces every sort of fact, every effort, every achievement, and 
every art, that through all the phases of human life may concern human 
fate; and it has disposed these in as many varied ways as there are positions 
of the stars; has attributed to each object definite functions and appropriate 
names; and through the stars by a fixed system has ordained a complete 
census of the human race.? 

Nor is astrology prone to that usual failing of historical records, 
the omission of what is obvious at the time of writing, since it deals 
in futurities which are never obvious and must be explicitly predicted. 

But what is the historical reliability of astrological works? 
We must not think of them as compositions by ignorant quacks and 
impostors for a credulous and inferior minority of the public, full 
of extravagant promises and terrifying threats. Practically every- 
one believed in astrology; learned men wrote treatises on the art, 
which took itself with great seriousness and prided itself upon its 
scientific methods. Moreover, in an astrological handbook there was 
almost no occasion for the personal or party prejudice of so many 
professed historians, or for the satiric bias of a Juvenal. Even 
Christian and pagan wrote much alike on this theme. “The com- 
plete census of the human race” supplied by an astrologer is unsyste- 
matic perhaps, and may be more meager than his pretentious pro- 
spectus leads one to expect, but it seems to have the merit of being 
a naive, unconscious, largely objective and sincere picture of his 


1 Deutsche Zeitschrift fir Geschichtswissenschaft, VIII (1892), 29 ff. 
2 Astronomica III. 67. 
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own age. There is, however, one difficulty. Does the author really 
picture his own society, or are his topics, which we suppose to repre- 
sent the structure of contemporary civilization, merely traditional 
categories long fixed by the rules of his art? and are the details of 
his subject-matter his own intelligent adaptation of the general 
principles of his art to present conditions, or are they slavishly 
copied from earlier manuals? This question must be determined 
in each particular case largely from internal evidence.! 

This article will consider the third and fourth books of the 
Mathesis of Julius Firmicus Maternus as a specific instance of how 
an astrological treatise may be utilized as a historical source. Firmi- 
cus lists various constellations, and states under each its effects upon 
men born under it. This introduces a quantitative element, since 
the same phenomenon may be mentioned under several constella- 
tions; and one naturally assumes that those matters to which 
Firmicus devotes most space and emphasis are the most prominent 
features of his age. Therefore an analysis of his apotelesmata (i.e., 
“‘effects’’) should give us a description and to some extent a measure- 
ment of fourth-century civilization. 


The Mathesis contains eight books, but the first two are intro- 
ductory and not devoted to apotelesmata, while the last four have not 
yet appeared in a critical edition.2 They do not rest on as early 
manuscripts as the other books, while the old printed editions of 
1497 and 1499 differ considerably, and more than is stated by Boll 


1 Thus the first two books of Hephaestion of Thebes (Engelbrecht, Hephdstion 
von Theben und sein astrologisches Compendium, Vienna, 1887) simply reproduce 
Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos. But Guido Bonatti, a thirteenth century astrologer (Liber 
astronomicus, Augsburg, 1491, 422 fols.), though he cites the ancients, evidently writes 
for and of his own age, replying to arguments of contemporary theologians against 
astrology; instructing how to determine whether the candidate for a position as 
abbot, bishop, or cardinal, will secure the coveted office, and how to find the most 
auspicious hour for laying a church corner-stone; and mentioning sugar, unknown 
to the ancient world. 

2 The editions of the Mathesis are as follows: Iulii Firmici Materni Matheseos 
Libri VIII ediderunt W. Kroll et F. Skutsch. Fasciculus prior libros IV priores et 
quinti prooemium continens. Lipsiae, 1897, 280 pp.; Julius Firmicus de nativitatibus. 
. ... Impressum Venetiis per Symonem papiensem dictum bivilaque, 1497 die 
13 Iunii, CXV fols; Julii Firmici Astronomicorum libri octo integri et emendati ex 
Scythicis oris ad nos nuper allati Venetiis cura et diligentia Aldi Ro. Mense 
octob. MID. The Basel editions of 1533 and 1551 by M. Pruckner reproduce the 
Aldine text. The references throughout this article are to the page and line of 
Kroll-Skutsch; the second fascicle has recently been published. 
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in Pauly-Wissowa—for instance, over one-third of Book v in the 
Aldine edition (pp. 194-214) is omitted in the editio princeps.! 
Moreover, although these four books cover more pages than the 
other two, they do not supply so many details nor so satisfactory a 
picture of human society. These divergences, mainly ones of omis- 
sion, do not invalidate the results gained from the third and fourth 
books, but do raise the question whether the later books, especially 
the fifth and sixth, were written by Firmicus. In them the wording 
becomes vaguer, little knowledge is shown of conditions at the time 
that Firmicus wrote, the predictions are more sensational and 
rhetorical. Only the latter portion of the eighth book carries the 
conviction of reality that books three and four do. These two 
books are both independent units and supply a general picture of 
human life. 

Firmicus flourished during the reigns of Constantine the Great 
and his sons.2_ Sicily was his native land; he was of senatorial rank 
and very well educated for his time, showing interest in natural 
philosophy, literature, and rhetoric. He writes on astrology at the 
request of a similarly cultured friend, Lollianus or Mavortius, who 
had held various important governmental posts. Firmicus is also 
the author of a work On the Error of Profane Religions,? addressed 
to Constantius and Constans, and urging them to eradicate pagan 
cults. The writing of two such books by one man has long given critics 
pause, and is a splendid warning against taking anything for granted 
in our study of the past. The assertion of Boll that “there is no 
question but that he was a pagan when he wrote his book on 
astrology’ seems to me overconfident; but whatever the personal 
convictions of the author of the Mathesis may have been, it is certain 
that Christianity has made little impression upon his apotelesmata. 
On the other hand, in his Christian work he not only never attacks 
astrology, but he criticizes certain pagan cults as sharply for their 
incorrect physical notions as he does others for their travestying 
of Christian mysteries, while his allusions to the planets, among 


1] regard these additions in the Aldine as spurious. 

2 For bibliography of Firmicus see Boll's article ‘‘Firmicus” in Pauly-Wissowa. 
3A more critical edition than that in Migne is by Konrat Ziegler, Leipzig, 1907. 

4 Pauly-Wissowa, VI, 2365. 
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which is a representation of the Sun making a reproachful address to 
certain pagans,! indicate that he still regarded the stars as of immense 
importance in the administration of the universe. Moreover, as 
before, he sets the emperors above the rest of mankind and closely 
associates them with the celestial bodies and “‘the supreme God.’ 
Do Firmicus’ apotelesmata apply to his own century or are they 
copied from earlier writers? He uses words and phrases that are 
evidently from the Greek; he frequently mentions authorities, espe- 
cially the Greeks and “the divine men of Egypt and Babylon”’; 
and regards himself as rendering available for the Latin-speaking 
world an art which their writers (so he says) have hitherto neglected. 
Consequently recent investigators of classical astrology have been 
trying to discover the nature of these earlier writings and to make 
out how far their contents are preserved for us in the Mathesis. 
Thus far sources have been discovered or suggested only for limited 


1 Ziegler, p. 23. 


2 Compare Kroll-Skutsch, p. 86, with Ziegler, p. 53. Consequently the date of 
writing the Mathesis should be determined without any assumptions as to Firmicus’ 
religion; and I am inclined to dispute Mommsen’s contention (Hermes, X XIX, 468- 
72) that “it is beyond doubt” that the Mathesis was written between 334 and 337 a.p. 
To accept this conclusion it is necessary to explain away the mention of Lollianus as 
ordinario consuli designato (Kroll-Skutsch, 3, 27), an office which he held in 355. I 
think that it is preferable to explain away the apparent mentions of Constantine the 
Great, upon which Mommsen laid so much stress. The names, Constantine and 
Constantius, are frequently confused in the sources, and the expression ‘‘ Constantinus 
scilicet maximus divi Constantini filius”’ (37,25) might as well be read ‘‘ Constantius, 
son of Constantine’ as ‘Constantine, son of Constantius.’”” The words ‘‘Con- 
stantinum maximum principem et huius invictissimos liberos, dominos et Caesares 
nostros”’ seem to refer unmistakably to Constantine, but they occur in a prayer to 
the planets and to the supreme God that Constantine and his children may ‘rule 
over our posterity and the posterity of our posterity through infinite succession of 
ages.’’ As this is simply equivalent to expressing a hope that the dynasty may never 
become extinct, there seems no reason why the passage should not be left unaltered 
in a book published after the death of Constantine. 

Moreover, Firmicus explicitly states that the writing of his book has been long 
delayed (1,3 and 3,19), and it is evident that he and his friend were scarcely young 
when the promise to compose the Mathesis was first made. Lollianus was then con- 
sularis of Campania and, according to inscriptions, had already held a number of 
offices. Firmicus would frequently give up his task in despair, but then Lollianus 
would urge him on again. Having become ‘Count of all the Orient,” he continued 
his importunities, until at last when he was proconsul and ordinary-consul-elect the 
book was finished and presented to him. Meanwhile Firmicus had retired from public 
life. Yet we are asked to believe, not merely that he writes a vehement invective 
against profane religions a decade later, but also that, twenty years after, his friend is 
still a vigorous administrator and praetorian praefect (Ammianus Marcellinus xvi. 
8. 5). 
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portions of the Mathesis, and chiefly in other books than iii and iv, 
and in these cases it is evident that Firmicus has made additions and 
alterations and is no mere copyist.! 

The criticism has been made, however, that where Firmicus is 
most original he is too rhetorical. Boll asserts that he breathes “the 
sensational atmosphere of the schools of rhetoric” and of the Pseudo- 
Quintilian declamations, and that “all the far-fetched calamities 
which in his pages continually menace mankind reveal the fearful 
weight with which this superstition afflicted human minds.’” But 
“far-fetched calamities” in that day did not merely lurk in super- 
stitious minds, they were perpetrated in the full glare of publicity. 
If Firmicus predicts death by being thrown to wild beasts, we must 
remember that even Constantine’s panegyrist recounts how he had 
thrown Frankish chiefs into the arena at Trier and “wearied the 
raging beasts by the multitude” of victims.’ Moreover, it is in the 
later books that Firmicus is most sensational. Death by beasts is 
mentioned nineteen times in Book viii, only once in Books iii and iv. 
Furthermore, he is, if anything, more rhetorical in describing con- 
temporary facts, such as his personal experiences or the pagan 
practices which he attacks in the De errore, than in predicting future 
possibilities. Consequently his rhetoric is no proof of unreality. 
Rather, if he were entirely unrhetorical, would he leave us with a 
false impression of hisage. Finally, our method of statistical analysis 
will have the tendency to separate such chaff from the wheat of his- 
torical truth. Ideas will be counted rather than words, and only 
those passages included where Firmicus evidently has some distinct 
idea in his own mind and makes an express prediction. 

The space limits of the present article permit only a summary 
of the chief results of my analysis rather than a complete exposition 
of it; and allow specific references in the footnotes only for those 
passages which are quoted, instead of for all that are enumerated, 
as I had planned. But I hope that the reader will get a fairly clear 
idea of the method employed as well as of the historical information 
gained thereby. 

1 See Boll, Sphaera, 401; Kroll in the Catalogus, II, 159; V, 2, 143. 

2 Pauly-Wissowa, VI, 2373. 

3 Paneg. vii. 10-12; Eutropius x. 3. 
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Firmicus makes more allusions to public life than to any other 
human activity. This is appropriate in a Roman writer, especially 
under the bureaucratic paternalism of Diocletian and Constantine. 
A number of predictions refer unmistakably to their system of govern- 
ment, showing that Firmicus has not heedlessly copied the apoteles- 
mata of earlier astrological handbooks, but has interpreted the 
influences of the stars to fit his own age. He mentions praetorian 
praefects, vicarit (rulers of dioceses), praesides (provincial gover- 
nors), decemprimi (governing boards of municipalities), and curiosi 
(special officials connected with the imperial post).! He is accurate 
in saying scutarios vel protectores imperatorum, since the protectores 
were originally largely selected from the scutarii. He correctly 
alludes to cornicularii and commentarienses as bureaucratic officials 
connected with the administration of criminal justice, though in 
earlier times these were military offices, and his juxtaposition of the 
two names is duplicated in the inscription of Lambesia and in Pseudo- 
Asconius. He mentions discussio, the revision of the public accounts 
in vogue in the late imperial period and cited in Harpers’ dictionary 
from no earlier sources than Symmachus and Justinian. He also 
speaks of discussores rationales, although Seeck in Pauly-Wissowa 


states that the title discussor, “employed since the fourth century 
A.D. for officials of very different kinds,’’ but with the common char- 
acteristic of being extraordinary inspectors connected with the 
treasury, occurs first in 368 a.p. (Cod. Theod., VIII, 15, 5).? 

Besides a great number of vague predictions of political life or 
mentions of well-known magistracies,*> due attention is given to 


1 Praesides, in 4 passages; decemprimi, in 5; the others once or twice each. None 
of these offices is mentioned in the other books of the Mathesis. 


? Kroll-Skutsch, 136, 28; 172, 22; 180, 19. 


3 Administration and administrators, 28 passages; emperors, 8; those concerned 
with the affairs of emperors or of great men, 4; friends of, known to, or in favor with, 
emperors and powerful men, 8; rule of the whole world, 5; kings, 29; fasces and con- 
sular rank, 12, including proconsuls, 8, and consules ordinarii, 3; rulers set over great 
cities or provinces, 18; magistrate of a small place or single city, 3; possessing the 
imperium, 3; ambassadors, 3; messengers, 6; ‘‘public acts,” 9; public honors and 
popular favor, 6; coronati, 8; those who sell their lives to kings or to powerful men 
vitit cutusdam causa, 1. 

One reference to ‘“‘overthrowers of emperors,”’ if not also the 8 predictions that 
persons will become emperors, is inconsistent with the statement made earlier that the 
emperor alone is not subject to the stars, since as lord of the whole world his fate is 
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Roman law.' Indeed Firmicus states that he himself had formerly 
“resisted with unbending confidence and firmness” factious and 
wicked and avaricious men, ‘who from fear of law-suits seemed 
terrible to the unfortunate”; and that “with liberal mind, despising 
forensic gains, to men in trouble I displayed a pure and 
faithful defense in the courts of law.” By this upright conduct he 
incurred much enmity and danger.’ In allusions to military affairs 
generals are mentioned twice as often as soldiers; and while the 
latter are once called “glorious soldiers” and promised promotion 
and happiness, in other passages we hear of “miserable soldiers” 
and “the everlasting burden” of military service.2 The matter of 
finance, so prominent in the declining empire, receives due recogni- 
tion. At least thirty passages have to do with public finance, which 
receives as much attention and more specific description than private 
banking and commerce.* The two seem closely connected and suc- 
cessful business men are likely to be drawn into public finance. 
Economic paternalism is suggested by such phrases as “public 
wares,” “public arts but hidden and miserable,” “public artificers,”’ 
“superintendents of the royal weaving establishments.” Public 
games and state education are mentioned.® Deposition from power, 


failure to remain in office, imperial disfavor, exile, captivity, or 
violent death are occasionally mentioned as the fate of men engaged in 


directly determined by the supreme God and he ‘‘is numbered among those gods whom 
the principal divinity has established to make and maintain everything” (Kroll- 
Skutsch, 86, 19). 

Kroll (Catalogus, V, 2, 148) thinks the frequent mention of kings an indication 
of use of Hellenistic works, and does not believe it likely that ‘“‘the kings of the 
Bosporani, Armenians, or Parthians, and such monarchs” are meant. Yet when 
Constantine made his three sons Caesars, he created a kingdom in Asia for his nephew 
Hannibalianus, and one source states that he was given the title “king of kings.’ 
And we have already heard a panegyrist of Constantine apply the term reges to 
Frankish chiefs. 


1 Judges, 19; judicial assessors, 1; jurists, 7; advocates, 5; notaries, court 
reporters, scribes, etc., 7. 

2 Kroll-Skutsch, 195, 3 ff. 

3 Military leaders (usually duces), 41; soldiers, 16. 

4 Fiscus, 9; tax collectors (exactores, vectigaliarit, and publicani), 4; farming of the 
taxes (conductio), 4; procuratores, 4; rationales, 3; public accounts, 4; intrusted with 
royal treasure or deposits by foreign nations, 5; annonae, 5; horrea, 2. 


5 There are also allusions to imperial tutors, private secretaries, and men of 
letters, and to pleasure-makers to royalty. 
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politics. Once elevation to a dignified public position is promised 
to men of the lower classes (iacentes homines et abiectos), but only 
after great toil, obstruction, and sacrifice of property. 

To religion Firmicus gives much less space than to politics. 
There are no clear references to Christianity, but there are few 
allusions to any particular cults. Firmicus, however, indicates the 
existence of many cults, speaking five times of the heads of religions, 
and characterizing men as ‘“‘those who regard all religions and gods 
with a certain trepidation,” “those devoted to certain religions,” 
“those who cherish the greatest religions,’ and so on. Temples,! 
priests, and divination? are the three features of religion that he 
mentions most. Magic and religion are closely associated in his 
predictions, for instance, “‘temple priests ever famed in magic lore.” 
Sacred or religious literatures and persons devoted to them are men- 
tioned thrice, while in a fourth passage we hear of men “investigat- 
ing the secrets of all religions and of heaven itself.’”’ Other interest- 
ing descriptions® are of those who “stay in temples in an unkempt 
state and always walk abroad thus, and never cut their hair, and who 
would announce something to men as if said by the gods, such as are 
wont to be in temples, who are accustomed to predict the future’; 
and of “men terrible to the gods and who despise all kinds of per- 
juries. Moreover, they will be terrible to all demons, and at their 
approach the wicked spirits of demons flee; and they free men who 
are thus troubled, not by force of words but by their mere appearing; 
and however violent the demon may be who shakes the body and 
spirit of man, whether he be aerial or terrestrial or infernal, he flees 
at the bidding of this sort of man and fears his precepts with a certain 
veneration. These are they who are called exorcists by the people.’’ 
Religious games and contests are mentioned four times: the carving, 
consecrating, adoring, and clothing of images of the gods, twice 
each; porters at religious ceremonies, thrice; hymn singers, twice; 

1Temple-robbers, 5; servile or ignoble employ in temples, 5; spending one’s 


time in temples, 4; builders of temples, 3; beneficiaries of temples, 3; temple guards, 
2; neocori, 3; and so on, making 35 references to temples in all. 

2 Chief priests, 5; priests, 9; of provinces, 1; priestess, 1; priests of Cybele 
(archigalli), 3; Asiarchae, 1; priest of some great goddess, 1; illicit rites, 1. There 
are 27 passages concerning divination. . 

3 Kroll-Skutsch, 148, 8 and 123, 4. 
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pipe-players once. Five passages represent persons professionally 
engaged in religion as growing rich thereby. 

We are told that men “predict the future either by the divinity 
of their own minds or by the admonition of the gods or from oracles 
or by the venerable discipline of some art.’? Augurs, aruspices, 
interpreters of dreams, mathematici (astrologers), diviners, and pro- 
phets are mentioned. Once Firmicus alludes to false divination but 
he usually implies that it is a valid art. 

From religion and divination we easily pass to the occult arts 
and sciences, and thence to learning and literature in general, from 
which occult learning is scarcely distinguished in the Mathesis. 
Magicians or magic arts are mentioned no less than seven times in 
varied relations with religion, philosophy, medicine, and astronomy or 
astrology, showing that magic was not invariably regarded as evil 
in that age, and that it was confused and intermingled with the arts 
and philosophy as well as with the religion of the times.? There 
are a number of other allusions to secret and illicit arts or writings; 
these, however, appear to be more unfavorably regarded and prob- 
ably largely consist of witchcraft and poisoning. 

The evidence of the Mathesis suggests that the civilization of 
declining Rome was at least not conscious of the intellectual decad- 
ence and lack of scientific interest so generally imputed to it. We 
find three descriptions of intellectual pioneers who learn what no 
master has ever taught them, and one other instance of men who 
pretend to do so. We also hear of ‘‘those learning much and know- 
ing all, also inventors,” and of those “learning everything,’ and 
“desiring to learn the secrets of all arts.”” This curiosity, it is true, 
seems to be largely devoted to occult science, but it also seems plain 
that mathematics and medicine were important factors in fourth- 


! Kroll-Skutsch, 201, 6. 


2 Cumont says (Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, p. 188): ‘‘ But the ancients 
expressly distinguished ‘magic,’ which was always under suspicion and disapproved of, 
from the legitimate and honorable art for which the name ‘‘theurgy’’ was invented.” 
This distinction was made by Porphyry and others, and is alluded to by Augustine 
in the City of God, but it is to be noted that Firmicus does not use the word ‘theurgy.’ 
Cumont also states (p. 179) that in the last period of paganism the name philosopher 
was finally applied to all adepts in occult science. But in Firmicus, while magic and 
philosophy are associated in two passages, there are five other allusions to magic and 
three separate mentions of philosophers. 
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century culture as well as the rhetorical studies whose réle has per- 
haps been overestimated. Let us compare the statistics. Oratory 
is mentioned eighteen times, and it is to be noted that literary attain- 
ments and learning as well as mere eloquence are regarded as essential 
in an orator. Men of letters other than orators are found in six 
passages, and poets in only three. A passage reading “ philologists 
or those skilled in laborious letters” suggests that four instances of 
the phrase difficiles litterae should perhaps be classed under linguistic 
rather than occult studies. There are four allusions to grammarians 
and two to masters of grammar, as against one description of ‘‘con- 
tentions, contradictory dialecticians, professing that they know 
what no teaching has acquainted them with, mischievous fellows, 
but unable to do any effective thinking.”! On the other hand, there 
are fourteen allusions to astronomy and astrology (not including 
the mathematici already listed under divination), three to geometry, 
and six to other varieties of mathematics.” Philosophers are men- 
tioned five times; practitioners of medicine, eleven times;* surgeons, 
once; and botanists, twice. These professions seem to be well 
paid and are spoken of in complimentary terms. 

That education was still widespread is indicated by eighteen 
mentions of masters, while one phrase suggests educational admin- 
istration.‘ In two cases where men are said to be strangers to letters 
they are once diseased and once “of accursed mind.” 

From the numerous references to music’ and athletics® we infer 
that they were still prominent features of ancient culture and edu- 
cation. On the other hand, relatively little is said of the stage,’ 
and the sole allusion to gladiators describes them as “those who 


1 Kroll-Skutsch, 161, 26. 

2 Computus, 3; calculus, 2; and ‘‘ those who excel at numbers,”’ 1. 

3Including two mentions of court physicians (archiatri). See Codex Theod., 
Lib. XIII, Tit. 3, passim, for their position. 

4 There are 7 vague allusions to disciplina, doctrina, and sophia. 

5 Sixteen or 17 in all, including 4 about instrument-makers or -players, 2 concern- 


ing composers, 4 in which music is described as a source of pleasure or as evoking 
admiration and public honors. 


6 Athletes, 10; lovers of athletes, 1; masters of athletes, 1; palaestrae and gym- 
nasiums, 7. ; 


7 Jugglers, mimes or dancers, actors and actresses are mentioned once each. 
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perish by an atrociously cruel death in the sight of the people.”! 
Firmicus is far from regarding travel as an amusement, and often 
speaks of its dangers or inconveniences.” 

Professor Dill has pointed out that it is “curious to note how 
small a part of the Theodosian Code is devoted to the subject of 
trade and commerce.” He thinks that “the negotiatores were in 
the fifth century probably on a much lower social level than the 
humblest landed proprietor,” and he says that “if fortunes were 
accumulated in commerce, they have left few traces in the pages of 
the Code.” A reason for this, he believes with other historians, is 
that “the wars and social confusion of the latter part of the third 
century gave a shock to commerce from which it never recovered.” 
The predictions of Firmicus scarcely substantiate these statements. 
He does not, it is true, devote very many passages to commerce,‘ 
but he says nothing to indicate that the lot of the negotiator is a hard 
oralowone. Rather he mentions it as a path to wealth or to impor- 
tant public positions, and several times gives financiers a high intel- 
lectual character. Guardians and agents of persons and property 
are mentioned in eighteen passages. 

Firmicus appears also to have considerable respect for artists 
and artisans,° and draws no sharp distinction between the fine arts 
and other industries. Architects, sculptors, painters, and mosaic- 
makers are mentioned, and art still seems to be largely in the service 
of religion. Five passages listing goldsmiths, gilders, those who 
adorn garments with gold, workers in gold leaf, and silversmiths, 
and describing them as normally prosperous, are of interest in view 
of the fact that in this period only copper coins were in circulation, 


























1 Kroll-Skutsch, 121, 20. 
2In 10 out of 30 passages. 
3 Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century, 246-47. 


‘Those in charge of accounts, 6; accounts, 3; negotiatio, 16; fenus, feneratio, 
etc., 7; mensae, 3; sureties, guards of money, and secreters of money, twice each; 
and other vague allusions. 


5 Artifices, as well as priests, magicians, and physicians, are among those ‘‘ who 
gain their livelihood by these arts and possess such genius that they learn by them- 
selves what no training of a master has transmitted to them.” All through the 
Mathesis Firmicus speaks of God in the creation of man as an artifex, and in the De 


errore also mentions ‘‘the supreme God who composed all things with the moderation 
of divine artifice’ (Ziegler, p. 5). 
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and the coinage almost hopelessly debased. There are many 
references to lapidaries and dealers in precious stones (8 passages), to 
pigments (8), aromatics (8), dyers (7), those who find or invent colors 
(3), sellers of unguents (2), pharmacists (1), and medicaments (1). 
All this suggests the painted courtesan, and one is somewhat sur- 
prised at these indications of highly colored and highly scented luxury 
in an age of approaching political and economic decline and of Chris- 
tian and ascetic growth. 

The following are other occupations, arranged according to the 
frequency with which Firmicus mentions them: “arts concerned with 
fire and iron” (12); cooks and tavern-keepers (7); fishermen, tan- 
ners, and guards of sepulchers (5); embalmers, gardeners, and pilots 
(4); makers of tunics, manufacturers of linen, farmers, hunters, 
keepers of wild beasts, shipowners, and those who draw water from 
deep wells (3); workers in wool, in bronze, in other metals, miners, 
fullers, shoemakers, millers or bakers, undertakers, flower-sellers, 
cattle fanciers, cowherds, shepherds, grooms, fowlers, sailors, water- 
carriers (2); weavers, diggers of gold, ‘‘mechanics,” turners, wine 
merchants, makers of articles for feminine use who are welcome in 
palaces, swineherd, stable boy, keeper of the royal animals, those 
who clean drains (1). 

Firmicus also occasionally describes the conditions attending 
different occupations, speaking, for example, of “illustrious and 
noble arts from fire and from iron, and arts that are brought to the 
notice of all by the famous stamp of nobility,” and again of arts 
which “will be either sordid or squalid or involving disagreeable 
stenches, or ones in which constant vigilance is demanded of the 
workmen.”" Of nine vague allusions to “acts about water” and 
aquatic employment, five stigmatize that mode of life as laborious; 
and one mention of “unceasing labors about water” is immediately 
followed by a more specific description of “day laborers devoted 
to unremitting toil and who are wont to hire out their bodies for 
some job, earning a living by carrying loads on their backs and 
shoulders.’” In this connection we may note that the expression 
urinatores aquas ex altis puteis levantes indicates that urinator does 
not always mean “a diver.’® . 

1 Kroll-Skutsch, 261, 3 and 166, 28. 2 Ibid., 224, 22. * Ibid., 168, 18. 
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The treatment of agriculture seems meager. Possibly this is 
because farming was largely done by slaves and coloni. Owners of 
great estates are twice mentioned, and farmers are well spoken of 
as “cultivators of the fields who seek their fortunes with their own 
strength, efficient, prudent, and who always joy and delight in damp 
soil’; and again as “‘respectable farmers of decent habits, and rich, 
and whose possessions always adjoin the sea or rivers or swamps.”! 
Gardeners, on the other hand, are once called “wretched.” 

From honest employment we pass to the underworld of crime 
and vice. It does not, however, seem to have been kept under very 
successfully in Firmicus’ day. His descriptions of the ways in 
which men meet with injuries and death? give the impression that he 
lives in an age of war and violence. Sixty-eight passages predicting 
accusations, judicial sentences, and forms of punishment also give a 
sinister impression of his age, whether we choose to take them as 
signs of a disorderly and criminal society, or as manifestations of a 
suspicious, cruel, and oppressive government. A dozen passages 
show the prevalency of capital punishment, and seven others men- 
tion executioners. Seven attest the widespread employment of 
torture in this period, and twenty-two prophesy imprisonment, or 
mention wardens and prison guards. The squalor of prisons and 
the unkempt hair and deformity of prisoners are described. Men 
are sometimes imprisoned for life, or at least die in prison. Twelve 
passages mention delation, informers, and betrayers. Firmicus 
seems to regard them and executioners as of the same class with 
criminals. The following are the varieties of crimes and criminals 
in the order of the frequency with which they are mentioned in some 
36 passages: thieves and unspecified homicide, 7 times each; sor- 
cerers, 6; temple robbers, and death at the hands of pirates or 
brigands, 5; family murders, burglars, forgers, and those who deny 


1 Ibid., 102, 22, and 254, 22. 


2 Of 135 passages directly mentioning death (and not including such predictions as, 
‘*They lose wives and children,” or ‘murderers of wife and children’’) 53 use the word 
biothanati to indicate a violent death; 10 use violentus; an ‘evil death,” 17; from 
disease, 11; from insanity, 1; from vicious excesses, 1; by falls from heights, 5; by 
sword, 5; by water, 4; by fire, 3; by ruins, 1; thrown to beasts, 1; in battle, 1; as 
a gladiator, 1; by robbers, 2; by pirates, 2; by one’s domestics, 1; abroad, 5; in the 
desert, 1; in watery regions, 1; in prison, 2; public, 4; as a judicial penalty, 6 or 8; 
early death, 8; sudden and painless, 2; sad, 2; glorious, 1. 
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deposits intrusted to them, 4; poisoners, and further mentions of 
brigands and of pirates, 3; vagabonds, 2; cutthroats, and suicide, 
once each. Poisoners are twice mentioned with sorcery, and secret 
writings are so mentioned once. 

Firmicus gives a shocking and disgusting picture of the immoral- 
ity of his age, and devotes as much space to lust and vice as to 
religion. Of sixty-four passages nine mention courtesans and 
harlots; four speak of panderers; incest and cohabitation with 
relatives are described in seven places, and four times at considerable 
length; adultery is mentioned four times; eight passages predict 
pederasty, the great vice of antiquity; effeminates are mentioned 
twice; unnatural vices and lusts of men, three times; those of women, 
also three times. The remaining passages speak either of illicit 
love and sexual intercourse, or of an impure life, or in a general way 
of vices and lusts, sometimes described as “preposterous.” In 
nineteen cases vice and lust involve the offender in infamy, which 
also is predicted in fifteen passages where no specific mention of 
sexual immorality occurs. Sexual deficiency is often correlated with 
immorality. It is interesting to observe that in the De errore Firmicus 


criticizes the immoral ritual of pagan cults in the same phrases that 
he employs in predicting vice in the Mathesis. 

Nor do Firmicus’ predictions give us a favorable impression of 
family life in the fourth century. Homes seem to be disrupted too 
frequently, and the members of families are too often separated by 
death or dissension.! Marriage does not appear to be in a normal 
and healthy state.” Finally the evidence is strong for the prevalence 


1 Death of both parents or orphanage of children (orbus, orbitas), 18 (in some 
cases, however, the meaning seems to be that children are deprived of their parents’ 
society and care rather than bereaved); death of father, 6; death of mother, 5; sick- 
ness of mother, 5; her enslavement, 1; separation from parents, 3; alienation from 
them, 5. 


2? Remain unmarried, 4; marry late, 4; “‘marry with difficulty,” 4; (5 of these 
cases of remaining unmarried or marrying with difficulty are due to sterility); an 
early marriage, only once; many wives, 1; a ‘‘good marriage,” 3; men gain wealth, 
happiness, and success through their wives, 10; a wife from a temple, 1; marriage with 
a prophetess, 1; a foreign wife, 1; 12 undesirable marriages, including one ‘‘ unworthy” 
marriage, one unhappy match, one case where the husband “‘contracts infamy from 
his wife’s conduct,’”’ six cases where men wed prostitutes, while wives are described 
twice as sterile, once as feeble, once as deformed, once as old, once as a virago, twice 
as not compliant to their husbands, thrice as slaves, once as degenerate, once as of 
lower birth than the husband, and thrice as widows, who seem almost as unfavorably 
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of much sterility and childlessness, yet the old practice of exposing 
infants seems to continue unabated.’ All this goes to prove the 
depopulation and decline of the empire. Nine passages show that 
the principle of primogeniture is observed in transmitting family 
property and suggest a selfish spirit on the part of the younger 
brothers, who would seem to be hoping for the death of their older 
brothers.2, In comparing eighteen mentions of family dissensions 
with seventeen indications of family affection it should be remem- 
bered that the latter is probably usually taken for granted. It is, 
in fact, generally mentioned incidentally, not predicted expressly. 
One pleasing picture is of “fathers of families, removed from all 
luxurious pleasure, just, having leisure for self-communion, apart 
from the uproar of public intercourse.” 

From Firmicus’ descriptions of human personalities we can 
perhaps gain some further notion of the men and moral standards 
of histime. His character-sketching seems frank, unprejudiced, and 
true to life; he occasionally mingles good and evil traits in the same 
persons. Among desirable characteristics three stand out, namely, 
goodness, charm, and intellectual ability.‘ Men possessed of per- 
sonal charm succeed in life much oftener than those who are merely 
good, and slightly oftener than men with brains. They also get 
along with their wives better than good men do. The good, how- 
ever, are often attractive too, as in one case of justice, piety, firm 


regarded as the others. Unstable affection of husband toward wife or quarrels between 
them occupy 8 passages, in 3 of which the children too are concerned. Yet in 3 of these 
same cases the men are given high characters. In other passages actual divorce is 
mentioned but once; separation, however, occurs 4 times; widowhood, 7; death of 
wife, 4. 

1No children, 12; ‘‘either one child or none,” 1; ‘hardly have children,” 1; 
extinction of an entire family, 1; a large family, 2; children of both sexes or twins, 1; 
death of one’s children, 4; loss of their affection, not including cases already listed, 2; 
adoption, 5; viragoes, 2; hermaphrodites, 4; eunuchs, 4; archigalli, 3; exposed, 13. 

2 Such passages as, ‘He will be older than all his brothers, or if anyone was born 
before him, such a one will be alienated from his parents.’’ Kroll-Skutsch, 97, 
17; 97,21; 105, 20; 105, 28; 127, 16; 131, 8; 131, 12; 187, 5; 247, 17. 

3 Kroll-Skutsch, 253, 18. 


4 Boni, justi, honesti, honestis moribus, etc., 30; in 8 charming also and twice lovers 
of pleasure, in 4 serious and grave, in 3 successful, once easily deceived, once critical. 
Venustt, grati, swaves, decori, decentes, amabiles, 22; of whom 3 are lustful, 9 suc- 
cessful. Ingeniosi, cordati, arguti, acuti, magnae mentis, 19; of whom 1 is good, 
1 modest, 2 efficient, 6 successful. 
We may also note men who are great, 2; or “‘divine,”’ at least in certain respects, 5. 
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love of friends, and a pure and noble life, combined in men who are 
not only “delightful, gay, musical, continually at play, lovable, 
pleasing, charming . . . . tall and blonde, their eyes flashing with 
a bright fascination,” and with beautiful hair, but who are also 
“lustful lovers . . . . often ardently inclined to sexual intercourse.” 
To complete this description of the attractive sons of the planet 
Venus, we must add that they are large drinkers, moderate eaters, 
blest with excellent digestion, and that their “life, spirit, and pro- 
fession ever adheres to music’s delights.”! Efficiency, prudence, 
bravery, seriousness, temperance, truthfulness, reliability, fidelity, 
stability, humanity, sociability, and simplicity are other desirable 
qualities bestowed by the stars. With such traits as ambition, 
imperiousness, being puffed up with lofty pride, luxury, show, and 
profusion we near the boundary of undesirable characteristics; but 
these are stated as attributes of good as well as of evil men. The 
repellant traits most frequently named are badness and slowness,” 
which are to some extent correlated with inefficiency and stupidity. 
We also hear of violence and passion, falsehood, fickleness, cruelty, 
avarice, miserliness, covetousness, jealousy, enmity, treachery, 
ingratitude, bitterness, and lugubriousness. 

Besides predictions concerned with specific occupations and 
phases of life, much of Firmicus’ space is taken up by vaguer pro- 
phesy of prosperity or adversity. It is here that he is most rhetorical. 
At first sight it may seem that such passages, even taken in the 
conglomerate, are unlikely to yield any historic facts. Yet one may 
get from them some idea of the goods most highly prized, if not 
actually most frequently attained, by the men of that age, and some 
knowledge of the miseries which they dreaded most or which were 
in fact their lot. 

Forecasts of well-being may be grouped for the most part under 
three heads: happiness, wealth, and the kindred matters of power, 
honor, andfame. To this last group 120 passages apply.* To wealth 
125 refer, but many of these do not imply that the persons concerned 


1 Kroll-Skutsch, 249, 19. 
2 Malus, malignus, malitiosus, malivolus, iniustus, 21; tardus, piger, 11. 
3 Distributed as follows: power, 44; glory, 41; nobility, 30; honor, 23; dignities, 


17; greatness, 15; clarus, 9; famosus, 5; notus, 5; principatus, 5; authority, 3; 
splendor, 3. 
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are to be very rich. In many cases men grow rich through the regu- 
lar pursuit of callings already listed; there are also eight general 
descriptions of self-made men. Inheritance, however, is a great 
source of wealth, or at least is one eagerly anticipated by those 
consulting astrologers.' If, however, we think that seven passages 
which hold out hopes of finding hidden treasure are visionary, we 
are mistaken, since there are three laws on the discovery of hidden 
treasure in the Theodosian Code.2 Women seem often to be 
property-holders. 

The treatment of the theme, happiness, is most extraordinary. 
With a very few exceptions Firmicus has but one word to denote 
happiness, felix or felicitas, which occurs in 101 passages. When 
other words modify and qualify it, they are merely quantitative or 
quite colorless. We hear often enough of “the greatest felicity,” 
and of “increase of felicity,” of “the trappings of felicity,” and 
“the adornments of felicity,” while a few times “superfluous felicity,” 
and “happiness beyond measure” are mentioned. But qualitative 
and descriptive modifiers are lacking. In his descriptions of human 
personalities and of family life Firmicus gave us a few glimpses of a 
really happy existence, but in passages dealing primarily with pros- 
perity and well-being he seems able to define happiness only in terms 
of wealth, position, and power. Thus felicity seems to consist 
largely of the possession of externals and one rather gets the impres- 
sion that fourth-century humanity was not happy after all, or at 
least that Firmicus himself derives little satisfaction from the 
prospect. In predicting wealth, fame, and power his vocabulary 
is only a little less restricted and stereotyped than in his monotonous 
reiteration of promises of felicity. He expresses himself without 
gusto in formulae which possess littie vividness or concreteness. 
His few allusions to amusements point in the same direction. This 
attitude may express the spirit of an age of decline; it may be partly 
due to a certain incapacity for gaiety inherent in Roman character; 
it may be to some extent the product of Firmicus’ own temperament 
and outlook on the world. From this hard world where Socrates 
and Plato suffered while Alcibiades and Sulla prospered, from his 


1 Twenty-one passages. 
2? Book X, Title 18, Laws of 315, 380, and 390 a.p. 
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own perilous and thankless post as defender of the wretched and 
oppressed against the avaricious and the wicked in the sordid sphere 
of law courts and forum, he tells us that he has gladly retired to spend 
his leisure with the divine men of old of Egypt and Babylon and to 
purify his spirit by contemplation of the stars and of the ‘supreme 
God who works through them. 

It is with a richer vocabulary, a more vivid style, and apparently 
a deeper sympathy that our author paints the life of the unfortunate 
and writes ‘the short and simple annals of the poor.” This becomes 
the more impressive when we remember that he is a man of senatorial 
rank and writes for an official high in the imperial service. The 
condensed formulae of an astrological handbook may seem the last 
place where one would look for lacrimae rerum, but Firmicus often 
alludes to the weary and heavy laden of the ancient world. Pro- 
fessor Dill has noted the same tone in the language of the legislation 
of the declining empire in the next century. He speaks of its “minute 
and circumstantial description of oppression and wrong,” and again 
says, ‘‘ Many of these edicts betray the style of the school rhetorician, 
and yet there is in many of them the ring of genuine sympathy for 
misery.’” 

The predictions of adversity do not fall as naturally into three 
great groups as did the promises of prosperity, but I will try to main- 
tain somewhat the same division for purposes of comparison. The 
120 predictions of power, nobility, and fame may be offset by 132 
passages containing allusions to slavery, captivity, toil and hardship, 
a low and ignoble existence, unpopularity and infamy.’ Against the 
125 allusions to wealth may be set 50 predictions of loss of property 
and 40 descriptions of poverty and destitution. Corresponding to 
the 101 cases of felicity are 104 passages in which a greater variety 
of terms is used to denote adversity and unhappiness in general. 
In fine, whereas generals were mentioned more often than soldiers, 
and kings than day laborers, the unfortunate are described as often 
as the prosperous. Moreover, there are fewer duplicates than before. 
Wealth and happiness went together 33 times, misfortune and 


1 Roman Society in the Last Century, 230-31. 


2 Slavery and servitude, 39; captivity, 13; degenerates, 3; ignoble, 10; inglori- 
ous, 2; abject, 2; subjected, 4; dejected, 5; a life of toil, 34; invidia, 6; infamy, 34. 
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poverty are mentioned in the same passage only 22 times; happiness 
went with power, honor, and fame 32 times, misfortune goes with 
their opposites only 22 times; wealth was associated with power, 
honor, and fame 33 times, poverty is mentioned with their opposites 
only 10 times. That Firmicus saw other factors in unhappiness is 
further manifested by the fact that he associates it 9 times with 
danger, 17 times with disease, 9 times with death, 6 times with impri- 
sonment and other penal afflictions. Danger he mentions 51 times 
in all. Finally against 17 predictions of success that have not yet 
been recorded may be set 27 failures.! 

Death, injury, and disease loom up large in Firmicus’ prospectus 
for the human race, making us realize the benefits of nineteenth- 
century medicine as well as of modern peace. No less than 174 
passages deal with disease and many of them list two or more ills. 
Mental disorders are mentioned in 37 places;? physical deformities 
in six. Other specific ailments mentioned are as follows: blindness 
and eye troubles, 10; deafness and ear troubles, 5; impediments of 
speech, 4; baldness, 1; foul odors, 1; dyspeptics, 4; other stomach 
complaints, 7; dysentery, 2; liver trouble, 1; jaundice, 1; dropsy, 
5; spleen disorders, 1; gonorrhoea, 2; other diseases of the urinary 
bladder and private parts, 6; consumption and lung troubles, 6; 
hemorrhages, 6; apoplexy, 3; spasms, 5; ills attributed to bad or 
excessive humors, 12; leprosy and other skin diseases, 6; ague, 1; 
fever, 1; pains in various parts of the body, 6; internal pains and 
hidden diseases, 9; diseases of women, 5. There remain a large 
number of vague allusions to ill-health: 21 to debility, 12 to languor, 
3 to invalids, and 49 other passages. Only eight passages allude to 
the cure of disease. Among the methods suggested are cauterizing, 
incantations, ordinary remedies, and seeking divine aid, which last 
is mentioned most often. The eleven references to medical prac- 
titioners should, however, be recalled here. The predictions as 


1 Under success I class description of persons ‘‘who get whatever they desire,”’ 
or “who gain all things easily,’”’ or ‘‘who are always accustomed to do well’’; failures 
are those who “are impeded in all their acts,’’ or who are easily deceived, cheated, 
and gotten the better of, whether by man or by fate. 

2 Aestus animi, 5; insanity, 13; lunatics, 10; epileptics, 8; melancholia, 3; 
inflammation of the brain (frenetici), 4; delirium, dementia, demoniacs, alienation, 
and madness, one or two each; vague allusions to mental ills and injuries, 5. 
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to length of life are inadequate to the drawing of conclusions on 
that point. 

Such is the census of the human race given in the third and fourth 
books of the Mathesis of Julius Firmicus Maternus. Taken alto- 
gether, the description seems to fit the age and to give us a fairly clear 
photograph, even if it is taken by the flashlight of astrology, of ancient 
civilization in one of its last phases. 
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ADVERBIAL USAGE IN EUGIPPIUS 


By Caries CarisTOPHER MIEROW 


The style of Eugippius is exhibited almost solely in the Vita 
Severini, inasmuch as his only other surviving work, a book of excerpts 
from St. Augustine, is unimportant in this connection. 

One of the most striking stylistic traits of the Vita Severini is the 
profuse use of adverbs and adverbial phrases. In this brief Com- 
memoratorium (including the introductory letter to Paschasius and 
the Capitula) he uses 310 different adverbs (exclusive of adverbial 
conjunctions), 44 of which occur five times or more. 

It would be interesting to trace all the separate divergences from 
strictly classical usage in the employment of adverbs and connectives 
by Eugippius, but the documents necessary for such a continuous 
tracing are missing. The literary antecedents of Eugippius are 
unknown to us except in a vague and incidental way. But he clearly 
belongs to his time, the opening of the sixth century, and belongs 
stylistically to the better group of writers. His style, while reflecting 
the general post-classical break-up and rearrangement of adverbial 
usage, is also marked by an effective and graphic manner which is 
evidently his own. His literary technique is without a trace of 
illiteracy such as appears in the self-confessed “agramatus” Iordanes. 

In preparing this paper all the adverbs, adverbial conjunctions, and 
conjunctions in the Vita Severini were first, collected and classified! 
according to derivation and then studied in regard to their literary 
use. The material will be presented under the following heads: 
I, Stylistic use of the adverbs; II, Use of connectives, including 
adverbs, adverbial conjunctions, and conjunctions. 


I, STYLISTIC EMPLOYMENT OF THE ADVERBS 
1. COMPARATIVES 
Eugippius is very fond of using adverbs in the comparative, 
although in the majority of cases there is no real comparison either 


1 Although the complete list of adverbs classified by derivation is not printed in 
this paper, it is worth noting that adverbs ending in -fer and adverbs in the compara- 
tive degree are unusually frequent. 
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expressed or implied, and the comparative form is employed merely 
for the purpose of securing greater intensity of expression. Yet no 
real intensity of expression is secured thereby, because in nearly all 
cases little or no difference between the force of the comparative and 
of the positive can be detected. This is particularly evident in those 
instances where the same adverb is used in both degrees, as may be 
seen in the following examples:! 


ex supra dicto oppido (3, 1). 
in loco....supertus memorato (36, 1). 


sed quid vos ultra demoror (43, 6). 
rogans .... ne ulterius experta requie privaretur (cap. 16). 


quos aqua saepe superfluens transcendebat (cap. 15). 
ad secretum habitaculum .... saepius secedebat (4, 7). 


in nomine domini perge velociter (4, 3). 
perge velocius, denuntians eis (24, 2). 


instanter ac mirabiliter talia prosecutus aiebat (43, 1). 
Mazimianum ... . instantius imperat admoneri (24, 2). 


multis cito plurima largiturus (7, 1). 
adiecit citius tllos . . . . probaturos (82, 2). 


habens Gothos . . . . vehementer infensos (5, 1). 
dum vehementius turbaretur (5, 1). 


Note also the comparatives in the following sections: evidentius 
(3, 3), studiosius (9, 1), religiosius (12, 2), attentius (13, 1), fortius 
(27, 1), districtius (30, 2), longius (39, 1). 

Once a double comparative is found: 


cum se magis . . . . enixius commendaret (41, 2). 


2. ADJECTIVES USED FOR ADVERBS 


Eugippius uses with noticeable frequency an adjective in agree- 
ment with the subject (especially an omitted subject) of a verb, 
where an adverbial modifier of the predicate would seem more 
natural. The effect of this is a distinct gain in vividness. 


1 In all references the numbers refer to chapter and section of Mommsen’s edition 
(Berlin, 1898) in the Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum; ad Pasch. means the Epistola ad 
Paschasium and cap. refers to the Eugippii Commemoratorii capitula. 
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Perhaps the most striking example of this construction is the use 
of matutinus! for mane: 


Cui tota nocte festinans .... matutinus occurrit (31, 2). 
(But mane is found in cap. 30 and 12, 5.) 


festinus is twice used instead of velociter or properanter.? 

de contumaci, ait, oppido . . . . festinus abscedo (1, 3). 

vade ergo festinus (4, 3) 
(exactly equivalent in meaning to perge velociter which appears just 
above in the same chapter). 

laetus is used in the same way instead of libenter or another 
adverb of similar meaning (the adverb laete does not occur in the 
Vita Severint) : 

cum... . laetus abscederet (5, 3). 

So too sollicitus: 

cum....diem.... celebraturum sollicitus intimasset (41, 1). 


Other examples are: 

cito securus ... . regnabis (5, 2). 

velox itaque secuta correptio prostravit animos arrogantis (8, 3). 
cumque pavens et concitus sequeretur (19, 4). 


See also cap. 14 (fortis); 12, 4 (anxius); 14,2 (lacrimabundus); 
24, 2 (inlacrimans); 40, 3 (humillimus). 


3. ADVERBIAL PHRASES 

Aside from adverbs that are adverbial phrases in origin, such as 
admodum, denuo, and the like, the Vita Severini contains a large 
number of phrases which are not only adverbial in force but some- 
times actually equivalent to single adverbs. The following may 
be mentioned: sine cessatione (34, 1) for incessabiliter;> miro modo 
(cap.3) for mirabiliter; animo promptiore (ad Pasch. 2) for properanter; 
in tantum (9, 1; 18, 1; 22, 3) for ita; tam ex hoc (40, 3), in futuro 
(42, 2), in posterum (36, 2), for post or postea; qua causa (27, 1), 
quam ob rem (31, 2), 0b quam rem (12, 6), ad hoc (9, 4), for ideo or 

1 See Aeneid viii. 465. 


2 Eugippius does not use celeriter, except in the superlative form celerrime, which 
appears only once. 


* All these suggested equivalent adverbs are actually used by Eugippius in the 
Vita Severini. 
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itaque; sine dilatione (24, 2), sine cunctatione (24, 1), sine ulla mora 
(45, 1), nec mora (23, 1), e vestigio (19, 3), for statim. 

Other adverbial phrases are: solito more (19, 1), de more (cap. 13; 
6, 3), and ex more (1, 2 and in ten other sections); improvida mente 
(5, 3); de cetero (12, 6); in crastinum (41, 1); per momenta (42, 3); 
omni modo (43, 9); per ordinem (43, 8). 


4. USE OF NEGATIVES 
haud, nihil, nec, non, minime, and nullatenus 

haud (2)' occurs only in the phrase haud procul. 

nihil (7) is twice used instead of non (6, 1 and 28, 3). 

nec (25) is most frequent in the double form nec... . nec 
“neither .... nor” (6). It is also commonly used in the meaning 
“and not” and in a number of phrases (nec non et (2), nec mora, nec 
ante, nec aliter, nec solum ... . sed et). The longer form neque 
does not occur. 

non (75), aside from its usual use, appears instead of -ne 
(1, 5) and nonne (12, 2); and non .. . . non once takes the place of 
the correlatives nec . . . . nec (29, 2). With the hortatory subjunc- 
tive (5,2; 18,2; 43, 5 three times) non is regularly used instead of ne. 

The following phrases occur: nec non et (2), non... . sed (8), 
non solum... . verum etiam, non tam... . quam, non tantum 

. sed, numquid ... . et non potius. 

Instead of non Eugippius sometimes uses minime (3) and nulla- 
tenus (see 24, 3; 13, 1; 17, 2; cap. 13; [for penitus in negative 
expressions see I, 6, c]). 


5. INTERROGATIVE PARTICLES 
The particle -ne as the sign of a question occurs once only: 
pulasne possum invenire hominem (9, 2). 
non occurs once in its place: 
putas non tpse est (1, 5). 
It is also used for nonne: 
“non legistis,” ait (12, 2). 


1A single numeral inclosed in parentheses indicates the number of times a word 
occurs in the Vita Severini. 
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numquid and num appear once each, and in the same section (ad 
Pasch. 4). ? 


utrum twice introduces an indirect question, but is never used 
with the first member of a double question (4, 2; 16, 2). 
an is found once (40, 2). 


6. SPECIAL ADVERBS 
(a) ita, sic, tam 
ita (18) is twice used to refer to what has preceded: 
ita media hieme . . . . patientiae dabat indicium (4, 10). 
sanctus itaque vir cur ita fleret interrogatus (22, 3). 
Six times it refers to what follows: 
famulus dei ita respondit (41, 1). 
It is also used as a correlative (10) with ut, tamquam, sicut, and quo: 
tta sunt barbari . . . . exterriti, ut (2, 1). 
tamquam de domo servitutis . . . . ita (43, 5). 
sicut....constat.... ita... . oportet (40, 4). 
ut ila cum sibi subiectis ageret quo se . . . . cogitaret (40, 2). 
sic (8), like ita, may refer to what precedes (5): 
sic liquor ille gratissimus . . . . subtractus est (28, 4). 
Twice it refers to what follows: 
hance ergo memoratus sic increpavit (16, 3). 
Batavinis . . . . dubitantibus sic adiecit (27, 3). 
Once it is a correlative with ut: 
cuncta sic, ut vir dei praedizerat . . . . invenit (9, 2). 
tam (11) may modify an adjective and refer back to what has 
preceded (5): 
non est virtutis meae praestare tam grandia (6, 2). 
Once it modifies an adverb in like manner: 
illuc . . . . ubi tam impudenter excesserat (22, 5). 


As a correlative with quam it means “so much,” or ‘as much”’ (2): 


non tam materialibus armis quam... . orationibus praemuniti 
(27, 2). 


Three times correlative with ut: 
tam celeberrima .. . . flagrabat opinio ut (11, 1). 
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(b) solum, tantum 


solum (2) occurs only in connection with other adverbs in a 
correlative adversative phrase: 

non solum aeterna mercede....verum etiam commodis.... 
praesentibus (18, 2). 

nec solum sanitatem corporis sed et mentis (36, 4). 

tantum (9) is found once in this same construction. In the 
meaning “only” (8) it is regularly used instead of solum: 

curatus est, non tantum daemone sed . . . . vanitate (36, 3). 

de praesenti tantum salute sollicitus (5, 2). 

tantum in nomine domini perge (4, 3). 
(tantum ne, tantum non, and tantum nec are found with the subjunctive, 
5, 2; 18, 2; 4, 5). 

(c) omnino, penitus 

omnino (2) is used, once with an adjective and once with a 
participle: 

manifestabat hominem omnino Latinum (ad Pasch. 9). 

aliis autem... . omnino negantibus (6, 4). 

penitus (7) occurs once in the same sense, without a negative: 

cum de vita sua penitus desperarent (29, 2). 


Except for this one instance, penitus is always used to express a strong 
negative and means “‘at all,” or “absolutely”: 


nec ullus ab eo penitus auderet inquirere (ad Pasch. 7). 
calciamento nullo penitus utebatur (4. 10). 


(d) potius, magis, plus, amplius 

potius (9), “rather,” invariably follows a negative either expressed 
or implied: 

ut tela... . non eis inferant vulnera, sed arma potius subministrent 
(4, 4). 

magis (11) means “rather” (5) or “the more”’ (3): 

ora magis ut corde plus videas (cap. 35). 

eliam hominem saecularem, quanto magis monachos (43, 6). 

As correlatives with quam (5), potius and magis are used with no 
difference of meaning. Plus ... . quam does not occur; amplius 
- + + + quam is found once: 
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subveni libi potius quam pauperibus (3, 2). 
fide magis quam gressibus (29, 2). 
quis credat amplius eos .... quam eos (11, 5). 











In general amplius is used in a distinctly quantitative sense: 
viginti et amplius (24, 1; see also 12, 2; 41, 1). 









(e) Temporal adverbs 


iam (14) is found usually in connection with a participle or an 
adjective, with the past, present, or future connotation: 
de quoiam ... . praecipis (ad Pasch. 3). 
exsequits tam paratis (14, 1). 
tam videbitis amodo fluvium .. . . prohibitum (15, 2). 




















But it is sometimes merely transitional: 
tam utique non expecto (ad Pasch. 3). 








nunc (8) usually means “now.” But it occurs once with the 
future indicative, meaning “soon” or “‘straightway,” and is once 
merely transitional in force: 











vade, vilissimus nunc pellibus coopertus (7, 1). 
nunc ex hostibus armabuntur (4, 3). 
nunc ergo, rex optime (31, 5). 











inde is not used with temporal force. 
deinceps is once used for deinde: 


quod signum deinceps aqua penitus non excedebat (cap. 15). 
But deinde is found also (see 4, 6; 25,1; 40,1; 44, 6). 

dudum (2) is used in connection with a relative pronoun and 
refers to what has happened very shortly before: 


senex quidudum ... . tanti hospitis susceptor exstiterat (1, 5). 
quae magno dudum miraculo . . . . conspeximus (12, 1). 


























mozx (25) is usually to be translated “presently” or “thereafter.” 
Sometimes it is used in connection with a conjunction (igitur [3], 


aitaque [2], enim, tamen) in which case it usually stands first in its 
clause: 

















cadaver ....mox.... aperuit oculos (cap. 16). 
egressus moz a barbaris Danuvio transvectus est (10, 1). 
mozx igitur eo descendente (22, 4). 
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tunc (39) is always used in the sense of tum.' It is especially 
common (29) as the introductory word in a sentence, and is some- 
times directly followed by another adverb: 

spiritalium qui aderant tune virorum (13, 2). 

tuncergo ... . protinus exclamantes (11, 4). 


quo (14) is used six times in a temporal sense, while ubi invariably 
means “ where.” 


tempore quo Attila . . . . defunctus est (1, 1). 


Eugippius uses no less than twelve different adverbs to denote 
immediate action. The favorite words are protinus (16) and statim 
(13). The colloquial form ilico (4) is also found: 

receperunt protinus sanitatem (46, 3). 

tunc .... statimincolumis ... . surrexit (33, 2). 

fusis ad deum precibus ilico sanavit infirmum (6, 3). 


The other expressions used are: confestim, continuo, instanter, 
instantius, nec mora, e vestigio, sine ulla mora, sine cunctatione, 
sine dilatione. 


II. USE OF CONNECTIVES 


The frequent use of connectives is a marked characteristic of this 
very literal-minded author. He turns to them and relies on them 
with almost amusing helplessness. Adverbs and conjunctions alike 
are thus used to give liveliness and to indicate with particularity the 
progress of the narrative, setting off with sharpness as separate items 
the various details which are strung along and joined together to 
make one historical account. These connectives are used freely and 
interchangeably. Many adverbs which by his time have lost their 
original shades of meaning are in fact no longer adverbs in the strict 
sense, though it is not possible to form an absolute judgment in every 
instance. 

These adverbs and conjunctions, then, can no longer be differ- 
entiated and separated as adversative, causal, and conclusive, 
although in a few cases they do retain their original and exact 
meaning. In the greater number of instances they are to be roughly 
grouped together, merely as co-ordinating connectives with little or 


1 Tum does not occur in the Vita Severini. 
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no distinction between them. The following examples, each of 
which is the first phrase of a chapter, serve to show lack of sharp 
differentiation in Eugippius’ use of such words: 


Quidam vero nomine Maurus (10, 1). 

Alio rursus tempore (12, 1). 

Accidit etiam (14, 1). 

Accidit autem (16, 1). 

Talibusigitur ... . muneribus opulentus (17, 1). 
Cives quoque ex oppido (18, 1). 

Ad habitatores praeterea oppidi (24, 1). 

Deinde quidam de Norico (25, 1). 

Cives item oppidi Lauriaci (30, 1). 

Nonis itaque Ianuariis (43, 1). 






































The following is a complete list of the various connectives used in 
685 instances in the Vita Severini: ac (19), at (10), atque (19), aut (4), 
autem (10), deinde (4), enim (16), ergo (22), et (178), etenim (3), etiam 
(31), igitur (33), itaque (37), item (3), nam (9), namque (4), nempe, nec 
(25), praeterea (3), quapropter (2), -que (69), quidem (4), quippe (6), 
quoque (23), rursus (2), sed (33), seu, simul (3), siguidem (3), tamen 
(20), tunc (38), -ve, vel (25), vero (18), verum (6). 






















From this enumeration and classification, which covers every 
instance of adverbial usage in the Vita Severini, the following con- 
clusions may be drawn in regard to this striking feature of the style 
of Eugippius: 

1. There is a free interchange of the positive and comparative 
degrees as equivalents in intensity. 

2. Adjectives and phrases are frequently used instead of adverbs. 

3. There is a disappearance of the fine distinctions between 
certain adverbs of similar meaning. 

4. The adverb is losing its definite adverbial quality and is often 
appearing as a mere conjunction. 
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THE ASSUMED DURATION OF THE WAR OF THE ILIAD 
By Joun A. Scorr 


Professor J. Van Leeuwen (Mnemosyne, XXXIV (1906), 193 ff.; 
XXXVIII, 396 ff.; and republished as part of chap. I in his Com- 
mentationes Homericae, Leiden, 1911) advanced with convincing 
arguments and great assurance the theory that the Iliad describes 
not the end of a long war, but a campaign embracing only a single 
summer. The Greeks, he believes, having ravaged the islands which 
lay along their course, and having sacked the allied towns in the 
Troad and adjacent regions, prepared to storm the walled city itself. 
The Trojans, as soon as they learned of the landing and intended 
assault, formed an army and advanced to meet the Greeks; the 
action described in the Iliad immediately follows, and in a few weeks 
the war is at an end. 

The purpose of the present investigation is to offer a new study 
of the Iliad with reference to the theory just stated. It must be 
said in advance that definite chronological references in the Iliad are 
surprisingly few, and that most of the scenes of the poem are as 
undatable on internal evidence as the soliloquies of Hamlet, or the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

The definite references are practically all confined to the action 
or speeches just before the preparations for fighting begin. These 
references are not dragged in, but we learn as if by accident that the 
army has already been at Troy for many years, and we know that 
the action which is to follow is the culmination of a long struggle. 
The artistic effect of giving this definite information just in advance 
of the fighting is very great. 

The only such references are the following: Agamemnon in the 
speech in which he attempts to arouse his men to action by pretend- 
ing to discourage them says: 

B 134: évvéa 59 BeBdacr Ards peydAov éviavroi 

ai 5 Sotpa oéonme vedv Kai ordpta AeAvvTau: 
The fact that the war has been a long one and that it would be a 
shame to have waited so many years and then return home with 
[CLassicaAL ParLo.Loey VIII, October, 1913] 445 
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their task not yet accomplished is the burden of the speech of 
Odysseus: 


B 295: Hiv 8° ecvards éore wepitporéwy évautos 

évOade pupvovrercr. 
also his arguments in the same speech based on the omen of the bird 
and her young destroyed by the serpent: 


B 313: éxTw, drap pytyp évarn Fv, 7 Téxe Téxva [repeated in 326]. 
327: ds qucis toocair’ érea wrodepigopev adh, 


T@ Sexarw 38 modu aipnoopev etpvayuuy. 
No other definite reference is found until in the twelfth book: 
M 15: wépBero St Tpudpowo modus Sexdty énavre. 
While this reference does not assign the events of the Iliad to any 
particular year, yet the inference from the preceding verses is that 
the fall of Troy followed close upon the anger of Achilles and the 
death of Hector. The only other definite date is found in the lament 
of Helen, as she weeps beside the dead body of Hector: 
Q 765: Hon yap viv po. 76d éaxoorov éros éoriv, 

€& ov xeiBev EBnv xai us dweAnAvOa warpys: 
These words assume a lapse of ten years before the Greeks finally 
reached Troy to engage the Trojans, and Hector’s death in the tenth 
year of that war; hence, of course, the action of the Iliad belongs 
to that tenth year. Of these four definite references three are in 
speeches and one is by the poet himself. These exact indications 
of the duration of the war present no difficulty to Van Leeuwen, 
since he simply rejects each as being in conflict with his theory, and 
therefore out of harmony with the Iliad. 

There are no better attested verses in Homer than the references 
to the long war in the speeches of Agamemnon and Odysseus. They 
created no impression in ancient times that they contradicted the 
rest of the poem. Such a theory presupposes that the Iliad was in 
the keeping of men who had complete control of the text so that 
they were able to change it at will. Unless there was such absolute 
control, how was it possible to effect the adoption of additions or 
mutilations which were out of keeping with the whole? If the Iliad 
teaches that the events all belong to a single summer, how, in the 
face of this teaching, did the other tradition become so powerful? 
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When once the Iliad became generally known, such interpolations 
would have been impossible; hence the two traditions must have 
been practical contemporaries. Why was the tradition of the one 
summer’s war so strong that it could form the background of the 
Iliad, and then immediately so weak that it must yield to the tradi- 
tion of the ten years’ war? How in the face of the Iliad did the 
later tradition arise? The very conception of changing the plan 
or details of a poem involves the existence of a group of men having 
that poem in absolute control. Such a group would be more inter- 
ested in preserving an old tradition than in incorporating anew. A 
guild which preserved would be inclined to defend the inherited 
tradition. However these definite statements of time are not the 
only reasons for assuming that the Jliad has for its setting a long- 
continued war. 

The following indefinite references are in harmony with and 
presuppose such a period of fighting: 


ov yap ér’ dudis ’OAvpru dapat’ dxovres 

dOdvaroe ppafovras: 

[Agamemnon says:] é2ei roAwv deca Aaov: 
pap ovrw tobe rordvde Te adv ’Axarov 
drpyxtov moAcnov modenilew Se paxerOar 
dvipaor mavporépacn, TéAos 8 ov ww Te wéepavrat: 
*Apyeiny ‘EXevny, 7s elvexa. wodAol ’Axardv 

év Tpoty awdXovro xtX- 

& roma, 7 dy ppt” Odvoceds eo Ora copye 
Bovdds 1° eEdpywv dyabas rodqudv Te Kopvoowr: 
*Arpeidn, ov & 8 as piv exwv doreupéa Bovdnv 
dpxev “Apyeiows xara xparepas topivas: 


Not only the definite but the vague references to the long war abound 
in this book, and the hearer is so thoroughly impressed with this 
idea that he hardly feels the incongruity of the scenes which imme- 
diately follow. 

Further vague references to a long struggle are: 


r 99: [Words of Menelaus:] éei xaxa wo\Aa wéroobe 
civer’ éuis épdos wai ’AXegdvdpov ever’ dpyijs: 
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When Helen is first seen she is at work with her needle: 

Tr 125: thy 8 eip’ év peydpy 4 8 péyav iorov pace, 
SirAaxa rroppupenv, woreas 8 éveraccev deOAovs 
Tpdwy 0 immoddpwy cai Ayardv yadxoxiTovwr, 
ous ev eiver’ éracyov tm “Apyos maapauv- 

r 132: ot mpiv ém’ GAAHAOW hépov wodAvSaxpuv"Apya .. . . 


of 8 viv €arat ovyy — wédcpos St wéravrar— 


The words spoken by the Trojan elders, when Helen approached, 
give the impression that there has already been much fighting: 


T 156: ov vepeots Tp@as Kai évxvnpudas A xarods 

Towns audi yuvarxi wodiv xpovov GAyea macyew" 
After the fighting has once begun the chronological references are 
few and vague, since each act is represented as taking place for the 
first time. To refer to an act as habitual, well-known, or customary 
would rob the poet of the chance to describe it. 

Unless the war has lasted long, these following verses would be 

without meaning: 
E 788: Spa piv és rdAenov mwrAéoxero dios "AxiAAevs, 

oid€ wore Tp@es xpd mvAdwy Aapdavidwv 

oixveoxov' [Words of Stentor—Hera.]} 
A similar implication is found in the words spoken to Glaucus: 
Z 123: tis 8 ov éoor, pepo, katabvytav avOpwrwv; 

ov pay yap ror’ Orwma paxy evr Kvdvaveipy 

vo mpiv' [Words of Diomede.] 
Z 419: Andromache tells how her father was slain by Achilles, his 
dead body treated with honor, a mound erected in his memory, 
and elms encircled this mound: epi 6¢ mredéas épbrevoay vipat 
épeoriades. This, of course, implies the lapse of several years. 
She tells also how her mother was carried away with the spoils, 
ransomed by her own father, and died a sudden and painless death 
in his palace. The manner in which this is told implies that her 
mother has long been dead and that she is not telling the story of a 
recent sorrow. When Paris overtakes Hector as he is returning to 
battle, Hector says: 
Z 521: Saimonr’, ovx dv Tis Tor dvnp, Os évaiorpos ein, 

épyov ariynoee payns, ere dAKiyuds éoou 
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If this is the first day’s fighting of the war, Paris has had little 
opportunity to show his bravery. 

When Menelaus offers to accept the challenge of Hector, 
Agamemnon tries to dissuade him from this seeming rash attempt: 


H 4138: pnd er’ ef Epidos ced dyeivore wri payer Oa, 
"Exrope Upupidn, rov re orvyéovor Kat dAXor: 
kai 3 "Ayireds Tovrw ye waxy Er kvdiaveipy 
éppey’ avriBoAjoa. 


Odysseus tries to stir the ambition of Achilles by telling him: 
I 304: viv yap x "Exrop’ dors, érei dy pada to cxeddv €XOou, 
to whom the disillusioned Achilles replies: 


I 316: érel ovK dpa Tis xapts Hev 
papvacba Sniourw éx dvdpacr vwrArepes aici: 

348: f pev 7 pddra rodAa rovncato voodw pelo, 
kat di Telxos Were Kal HrAave Tadppov ex’ aire 
eipeiav, peydAny, év St oxdAomas Katérngev- 

GAN’ 00d" bs Sivarar cHévos "Exropos dvdpodpovoro 
toxew * Sppa 9 ey per’ Axasoiow moreuLov, 
ok €Bédeoe pany amd Teixeos dpvipev "Exrwp, 
GAN’ Saov és Sxads Te wvAas Kal pyyov ixavev" 
évOa ror’ olov eumve, woyes S€ pev exuyev Spunv: 


It was the altered policy of the Trojans that forced the Greeks to 
build the wall. The fact that Achilles speaks of Hector as “‘the 
man slaying,” exactly as he did in A 242, shows that this title or 
reputation must have been won in battles fought before the quarrel 
described in the first part of the Iliad. 
I 401: ov yap not puxfs dvragov vd’ doa haciv 

"Tuov éxrijoOat, ebvaropevov mrodLepov, 

Td mpiv éx’ eipyvns, mpiv édOeiv vias "Ayadv 


This depletion of Trojan resources can hardly be explained except 
on the assumption that the city has undergone a long siege. In 
N 95 ff. Poseidon tries to arouse the Greeks by contrasting the 
present aggressive attitude of the Trojans with their former policy 
of avoiding a struggle. 

When Meriones starts for his tent to get fresh arms he meets 
Idomeneus who says (N 259): “ You will find an abundance of spears 
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here in my tent, spears I have seized from fallen Trojans, for since 
I joined in the combat there has come to my hand an abundance of 
arms of every sort.”” To whom Meriones replies: 

N 267: Kai To. uot mapa Te Kain Kai vi peAaivy 

OA’ évapa Tpdwv: 

He adds that his bravery has been seen by Idomeneus on many an 
occasion. As neither of these warriors has thus far more than 
fleshed his sword in the action of the Iliad, where did they capture 
all this armor and in what battles did they perform these mighty 
exploits ? 

When Polydamas urges the Trojans to return to the city and 
endure the siege, Hector shows that already they are so impoverished 
that their only hope is in driving the invaders out of the Troad; a 
changed policy is thus obligatory: 


> 287: 7) ov mw Kexdpnobe éeApevar Evdob ripywr; 
mpiv pav yap IIpudporo wrodw pépomes dvOpwror 
mavres pv0éoKovTo rovxpvaov, ToAVXaAKov" 
viv S¢ dy éfarcAwr Sopwv Kendra Kadd, 
modda 58 8) Ppvyinv wai Myoviny éparaviv 
KTNpaTa. wEepvapev’ ixeL. 


These verses show that the siege has lasted for many years, since the 
Trojans have been so long reduced that their wealth has had time 
to reach distant lands. Priam complains (2 257) that the war has 
deprived him of three mighty sons, Mestor, Troilus, and Hector. 
Of these three sons Hector is the only one to have any part in the 
action of the Iliad; hence the career of the others must belong to 
earlier events. All of the above passages must be interpolations, 
if the theory of Van Leeuwen that the first intimation that came to 
the Trojans of the landing of the Greeks is found in the speech of 
Iris who assumed the form of Polites (B 796 ff.), and if the first 
struggle of the two peoples followed the duel between Paris and 
Menelaus. 

By accepting all references as genuine and original and combining 
them with the evidence from commerce and geography, as presented 
by Doctor Leaf in his Troy, A Study in Homeric Geography, we may 
safely assume the following background for the Iliad. 
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The Greeks in large numbers and well-prepared came to attack 
Troy, but the Trojans strongly protected by the great walls of their 
citadel refused to meet the Greeks in the open field and contented 
themselves with occasional sallies on the camp or on scattered 
divisions of the enemy. Supplies came steadily into the besieged 
city, and the Greeks seemed unable to capture it by storm or to 
reduce it by starvation. Such sieges could be indefinitely prolonged 
as Herodotus tells—(ii. 157) that the city of Azotus withstood for 
twenty-nine years the siege made by the armies of Psammetichus; 
while the resistance of Plataea in the Peloponnesian War shows the 
great difficulties encountered in capturing a walled city. 

After several years of waste labor the Greeks see that Troy 
cannot be taken so long as she has open communication with her 
sources of food on the mainland, hence the determination to cut this 
communication, and “‘The Great Foray” in which Briseis and 
Chryseis find their place in the spoils of war. The Greeks are already 
in control of the sea, and now that they have been able to intercept 
or threaten supplies coming by land Troy must fight or fall, and thus 
for the first time she summons her allies. Inasmuch as the ability 
to withstand the siege depended on the presence of supplies, it was 
to the interest of the beleaguered city to have as few as possible to 
feed. Had she summoned her allies, while she still pursued the 
defensive policy, she would have hastened her own ruin and would 
have done for herself the very thing Lysander did for Athens after 
the victory at Aegos-Potami. 

This forced assumption of the offensive after the success of the 
Greek raid takes all the force out of the chief argument used by Van 
Leeuwen in support of his theory, namely, the fact that so many 
of the allies of Troy have just come or are still coming to the scene 
of action. Sarpedon speaks of his “baby boy”’ back in Lycia E 688; 
Asteropaeus and his Paeonian warriors have been at Troy but eleven 
days in ® 156; hence must have arrived during the time in which the 
events of the Iliad fall. Rhesus and his followers come when the 
action of the Iliad is almost half over. These are enough to show 
that Trojan allies are rushing to the help of the invested city. A 
long list could be made of those warriors who have newly arrived to 
join in the struggle. 
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The exhausted resources of the Trojans and the resulting presence 

of their allies caused a complete change in the plan of the war: 
N 105: ds Tpdes Td mpiv ye pevos Kal xeipas "Ayardv 

pipve ovx €BéXecxov évavriov, ov) Bator 

viv dt Exas wddLos KoiAns emt vyvoi paxovrat: 
The Greeks are no longer the attacking but the attacked. The real 
cause of this change is the success of the Greek efforts in forcing 
the Trojans to starvation, but the poet hides the true motive under 
the poetic device of the “‘Wrath.” This is put at the very moment 
in which the economic causes have forced the Trojans to assume the 
aggressive. With this changed policy of the Trojans the Greeks 
must prepare not for attack but for defense; hence the necessity of 
building the wall and digging the great ditch. The wall would have 
been an absurdity during the earlier stages or years of the war, but 
now with the Trojans desperate and reinforced by allies the position 
of the Greeks must be intrenched. It is the unexpected prowess 
of the Trojans, but above all the sudden presence of the allies, which 
crushed the spirit of Agamemnon. After the siege has been pressed 
for ten years he finds the Trojans suddenly strengthened. This 
unanticipated accession of allied forces explains his words of dis- 
appointment: 
B 130: GAN’ érixovpor 

modAéwv éx rodiwy éyxéorado avdpes éacry, 

ot pe péya wAdLovor Kal ovk eiio’ éOéAovra 

"Lriov éxmépoar edvardpevov mrodicOpov' 
Just when he thought the siege had ruined the power of Troy and 
that the Trojans were his only antagonists, he finds his hopes baffled 
by the arrival of allies. Immediately the whole aspect of the war is 
changed; the Greeks who previously thought only of the ruin of the 
Trojans must now provide for their own safety; a wall was built 
(H 436), pickets were posted (I 81), spies were sent out (K 205), and 
military tactics are described, as if it were indeed the beginning of the 
war. That the “Wrath,” the assumed poetic reason for the Trojan 
change from defensive warfare, was not the actual reason is shown 
by such passages as the following: “‘The Trojans fought compelled 
by hard need” (0 57, xpetot dvayxain); Achilles speaks (I 420) of 
the wealth possessed by Troy before the war began; Hector especially 
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bases his offensive campaign on the straits to which Troy has been 
reduced by the long siege (2 286 ff.). These verses have been quoted 
above. A similar reference to the poverty thus caused is found in 
the words spoken by Achilles: 
Q 548: kat o€, yépov, Td mpiv pev dxovouev GAProv elvar . 

docov AéaBos dvw, Maxapos eos, évrds eépye 

kai Ppvyin xabvrepbe xai “EXAjorovros dreipwv, 

TOV OE, yépov, TAOUTH TE Kai Vidor hai KexdoOa- 


Van Leeuwen lays especial stress on the fact that the actors of the 
Iliad have not aged since their arrival at Troy; his two most empha- 
sized examples are the following: Hermes, in the form of a young 
man, came to guide Priam into the presence of Achilles: 

347: Ba & iévar Kovpw aicvpyyripr éorxws, 

mp@tov trnvyty, TOU mep xaptectarn 7By" 

Hermes, then, assumed the character of a youth of hardly more than 
eighteen years. He assures Priam that he is the son of Polyctor and 
a soldier of Achilles, also that he was selected among seven brothers to 
follow with the Greeks to Troy. “How,” asks Van Leeuwen, “can 
a soldier who has been nearly ten years in the field give the impression 
that he is a lad in his early young manhood?” Ineptus fere mihi 
ipse videor talia rogans (Mnem., XXXIV, 202). Even worse is the 
case of Helen who says of herself that she is now in her twentieth 
year at Troy (2765). Paris, however, had told her but a few days 
previously that he had never had stronger passion for her than at 
that moment (I 442 ff.). The veteran Hellenist and critic can never 
restrain his mirth when he thinks of her years and his passion. 
Quis sine risu legat 2765 collatis T 442-446 (Mnem., XXXIV, 194). 
These two illustrations show an utter failure to grasp one of the 
fundamental laws of Homeric poetry, namely, when once an actor 
is given or supposed to have a definite age or form he maintains 
each unchanged throughout. Telemachus is introduced in the first 
book of the Odyssey as a young man just reaching his majority, 
ready and anxious to assume the duties of manhood; but nine years 
previous to the time assumed as the setting for this first book Odys- 
seus meets his own mother, Anticleia, in his visit to Hades; Tele- 
machus by actual counting is at that time not over twelve years of 
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age, yet he is just as old as he was when introduced in the early 
scenes of the poem: 


A 185: Tyr€paxos reueven veverar kai dairas éicas 
Saivurar, &s éméouxe Sixacwodov dvip’ ddeywvav: 


In this same scene in Hades, Agamemnon refers to Telemachus as a 
man among men: 


A 449: ds mov viv ye per’ dvdpov Le dpdpa- 


These evident contradictions in the age of Telemachus are no proof 
of independent authorship or interpolations, but show strict adher- 
ence to epic usage.’ A striking example of chronological inconsist- 
ency is furnished by Elpenor, the companion of Odysseus, who, 
heavy with wine, forgot to go down from the roof on-the ladder and 
so lost his life, and who is spoken of as immature and “very young” 
(vewraros, . 552). Yet he must have been an old and seasoned vet- 
eran, since he has seen ten years’ service at Troy, as is implied in all 
parts of the narration of Odysseus, and more than a year has elapsed 
since the departure of the Greeks. 

Hermes appeared to Priam in exactly the same form as he 
appeared to Odysseus in x 279. When Hermes came to Priam he 
came in the form he was wont to assume when appearing to mortals, 
and when he left he did not assume some other appearance. The 
poet had no intention of giving the god the form and attributes of the 
son of Polyctor; his attention was fixed only on describing Hermes. 

The poet of the Odyssey regards Penelope as the mother of an 
adult son; the father and husband has been gone for nearly twenty 
years, hence he has been as long from Penelope as Helen has been at 
Troy, when she laments for fallen Hector. In the case of Penelope 
the twenty years cannot be called in question, and she is surrounded 
by youthful suitors, while in the liad Paris must have aged along 
with Helen, yet the passions of the suitors seem like the emotions 
of Paris: 


a 365: mavtes 5 npnoavro mapai Aexéeoor KuOjvat: 
o 212: tav 8 abrod Avro yowvat’, pw 9 dpa Oupov eryxGev: 


1 Altendorf, Aesthetischer Kommentar zur Odyssee, p. 41, has an unusually good 
discussion of the character of Telemachus in Books one and eleven. 
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The chronology of the Iliad may be wrenched by the excision of a 
few verses, but no amount of excision in the Odyssey can make a 
young woman out of Penelope, when a grown son stands at her side. 
If the age of Helen makes the passion of Paris a subject of mirth 
to Professor Van Leeuwen, what hilarity he must find in the story 
of Penelope and the suitors! 

The poet of the Odyssey builds on the chronology of the Iliad 
in determining the years of Nestor. In the Jliad he is now ruling 
in the third generation, in the Odyssey the rule of the third generation 
is completed (A 252; 245). Nestor has added to his years, but 
has grown no older. The repeated references in the Iliad to the 
feebleness of Nestor because of his age presume that the end of his 
strength if not of his life is near, yet he shows no decline in the story 
of the Odyssey. Nestor is there the wise and intelligent host, he 
plans the sacrifice, begins the rites with water for the hands, makes 
use of the ceremonial grains, cooks the meat on spits, pours out the 
offering of wine, and arranges the journey which Telemachus is 
about to make to Sparta. The Nestor of the Iliad remains unchanged 
in body and mind. 

How does Helen appear in the Odyssey? Is the charm all gone? 
Here she cannot hide her age, since we have seen the marriage of 
Hermione and Hermione’s younger paternal brother, Megapenthes. 
Hermione’s wedding has been long delayed, so that we hardly dare 
to estimate the years of her mother. 

Whom does Helen resemble when she appears in the Odyssey, 
Hecuba or Tithonus? 


§ 121: éx § “Eden Gardpowo Guddeos topoharo 
HAvdev, "Apremds xpvonArakarw exvia 


This is the very goddess to whom the maiden, Nausicaa, is likened 
both by the poet and by Odysseus (¢ 102, 150). It never occurred to 
the poet that she was growing old, or could grow old. Just as she first 
appears in the Iliad hard at work with her needle, so here she comes 
in as the industrious wife busy with her wool and her spinning. 
This little trait of industry common to both poems is a neat indica- 
tion of a single conception and a single author. Helen had not aged; 
she was still in the poet’s vision the youthful beauty whose charms 
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had brought to Sparta a Trojan prince, and for whose recovery a 
race dared risk a foreign war. To sit down with paper and pencil 
for the purpose of auditing her charms by her years is to fail to appre- 
ciate the very essence of Homeric poetry. These illustrations are 
taken from the Odyssey, since the few days involved in the action 
of the Iliad give no space for testing the lapse of time. The Iliad 
and Odyssey were recited before the same audience and observed the 
same poetic proprieties, so we cannot assume that anything which 
would have been absurd in the Jliad would be acceptable in the 
Odyssey. 

Many events, such as the muster of the troops, the report of Iris- 
Polites as to the multitude of the Greeks, the duel between Paris and 
Menelaus, the Teichoskopia, and the advice of Nestor in regard to 
military tactics, do not strictly belong to the tenth year of a siege, 
but the poet must give some impression of the appearance of the 
army, of the tactics to be employed, of the regal bearing of Agamem- 
non, of the beauty of Helen and her mental attitude regarding her 
present and former husband,! and also the contrast between Paris 
and Menelaus, but since he did not describe the earlier years of the 
war he must insert them in the only part he did describe. The 
change in the character of the war was due to the success of the 
Greeks in intercepting the Trojan supplies and it was the genius of 
the poet which substituted the “Wrath” with its personal hero 
for the impersonal causes which forced the Trojans to assume the 
offensive. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

1 Professor Réssner, Beitrage zur Liésung der homerische Frage, Magdeburg, 1913, 
p. 54, shows that the purpose of the T'eichoskopia is to picture the mental attitude of 
Helen when she sees the leaders of the Greeks, and also that the duel is not to settle 


an issue, but to show us Menelaus and Paris; hence these character-sketches are 
timeless and are not out of place in the tenth year of the war. 





THE FUTURE PERIPHRASTIC IN LATIN 
By R. B. STeeLe 


The development of the form “going to be” in English is an 
interesting one, and is a good example of grammatical evolution 
along the lines of least resistance. The difficulties in the use of 
“shall” and “will” have been solved to some extent by substitution. 
We do not know that it was inconvenient for the Roman to maintain 
two different ways of conjugating the future, and one of these with 
‘ internal change of vowel. However this may have been, the use of 
the periphrastic gave uniformity of expression, and so far as it went 
was a distinct gain. But it was serviceable not only for statements 
concerning the future, but also for the expression of conditions both 
direct and indirect. It is in this field that its chief syntactical value 
is shown. But apart from this, the periphrastic indicates something 
of the extent to which the distant scene occupied each writer, and 
the differences in frequency of occurrence in different writers must be 
the principal point to be considered. 

In the expression the form of sum gives the fact of existence 
at a certain time, and the participle the mental or physical inclina- 
tion or tendency. Just how strong this inclination or tendency may 
be is a matter of interpretation, and this varies from free inclination 
to fixed tendency. Sjégren (Zum Gebrauch des Futurums im Allila- 
teinischen [Uppsala, 1906], pp. 196 ff.) gives different interpretations 
of the periphrastic. Postgate (J. F., IV, 258), speaking of the future 
and the periphrastic, says: ‘‘ Plautus felt very little difference between 
them.”’ Morris, on the sentence-question (A. J. P., X, 397; XI, 
13 ff.) in Plautus and Terence, makes no distinction between them. 
Some Germans support the view that the periphrastic sometimes 
expresses that which must be. Sjégren’s conclusion (p. 227) is: 
“Sie bezeichnet im allgemeinen eine in der Gegenwart bevorstehende, 
dem Willen oder der Absicht nach vorhandene Handlung’”’; and 
(p. 228): ‘Die im klass. Latein éfters vorkommende Bedeutung des 
Sollens oder der Bestimmung, Wahrscheinlichkeit u.s.w. ist nicht... . 
die urspriingliche, sondern im Altlateinischen noch im Entstehen 
[CLassicaL PHILoLoey VIII, October, 1913] 457 
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begriffen und zwar m.E. nach Muster von futurum est, das im Zusam- 
menhang der Rede dessen Sinn 6fters annimmt.”’ This developed 
force is discussed by Hoppe (Program, I, 13-14, Gumbinnen, 1875), 
and illustrated by examples from Cicero, e.g., de Div. ii. 8. 21: “quo- 
quo enim modo nos gesserimus, fiet tamen illud, quod futurum est; 
was kommen soll, kommt; quod futurum est giebt eine Beschaffenheit 
an, charakterisiert, fiet bezeichnet den Eintritt der Handlung in der 
Zukunft.” Similar to this passage are ad Att. xi. 18. 1: “sive enim 
bellum in Italia futurum est (sein soll), sive classibus utetur (sein 
wird), hic esse me minime convenit; quorum fortasse utrumque 
erit, alterum certe (wird eintreten); and ad Ait. xiv. 13. 2: si est 
bellum civile futurum (sein soll) quod certe erit si (eintreten wird, 
wenn).” 


A discussion of this question dealing with all the data might be 
as the counseling of those who 


. reason’d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate; 
Fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute; 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost, 


for the interpretation is dependent on the attitude assumed toward 
fate. This is well illustrated in Cicero’s de Divinatione and de Fato. 
Assuming that “omnia fato fiunt,” it follows, de Div. i. 55. 125, 
“nihil est factum, quod non futurum fuerit, eodemque modo nihil est 
futurum, cuius non causas id ipsum efficientes natura contineat. 
Ex quo intellegitur . . . . id, quod physice dicitur, causa aeterna 
rerum, cur et ea, quae praeterierunt, facta sint et, quae instant, 
fiant et, quae sequantur, futura sint.” And again (ii. 7.19): “quam- 
quam dicebas omnia, quae fierent futurave essent, fato contineri.” 
Other conclusions of similar import might be quoted. At the same 
time the opposite view is also expressed by the periphrastic, e.g., 
de Div. ii. 6. 15: “potestne igitur earum rerum, quae nihil habent 
rationis, quare futurae sint, esse ulla praesensio”’; and again (17): 
“qui potest provideri quicquam futurum esse, quod neque causam 
habet ullam neque notam, cur futurum sit.” 

Cicero and his correspondents, freed from all philosophical pre- 
conceptions, continually speak of the future as if the power of choice 
were left to themselves. And this is true whatever may be the person 
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of the verb: ad Att. iv. 16. 7: “certum non habeo, ubi sis aut ubi 
futurus sis”; ix. 1. 2: “quaero ... . quid acturi sint, iturine ad 
Pompeium et, si sunt, qua quandove ituri sint.” This sense of 
freedom is especially indicated by the past tenses, as in v. 20. 9: 
“Deiotarus ad me venturus erat”; vi. 8. 4: “tranquillitates aucu- 
paturi eramus.” In these the actions appear untinged by any idea 
of necessity inhering in “shall.’”’ And in general it may be said that 
the periphrastic action is free from constraint, as est or fuit according 
to the point of view terminates each futurus est, that is, futurus 

est, and in the future view futurus est there is no more 
necessity than there is in the realization est. 

The noticeable extension in the use of the future participle 
(A. J. P., XIX, 275) indicates that the force of the participle com- 
bined with sum was extended to the independent relation. If it is 
logical to assume that the origin of venturus expressing design was 
in the preceding venturus est, then the periphrastic expressed the 
free inclination of the actor posited, theoretically, in any temporal 
plane, but practically, at first, judging by Plautus and Terence, 
confined to the present. This inclination varies from that of mere 
being, expressed by futurus est, to different forms of activity which, 
interpreted from the mental standpoint of the actors, may be held 
to be anything from a passing fancy to a dogged determination. In 
the same way futurum est, which in itself is colorless, indicating merely 
the unconditioned forthcoming, may, incorrectly we think, be inter- 
preted as determined futurity. 

There are frequent illustrations of the fact that the boundary 
line between est and erit is not always clearly kept in view. But in 
the temporalization of the inclination by the periphrastic the periods 
of time are kept distinct. Hst may enter the sphere of erit, but 
venturus est, erat, or fuit keeps true to the time of the form of sum 
used, and the last two lie outside of the sphere of veniet. The plu- 
perfect so noticeable in the de civ. Dei of Augustine is, if possible, 
still further removed. 

I. POETRY 

The comedies of Plautus and Terence furnish a fine field for study, 
though they give little that is striking in the use of the tenses. By 
far the larger part of the occurrences are in the present as we should 
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expect in the words of men talking chiefly about the affairs of the 
present. Sjégren (pp. 196 ff.) discusses the periphrastic in Plautus 
and Terence, and (p. 227) gives the number of occurrences for Plautus, 
120 in the indicative and 16 in the subjunctive, and for Terence, 30 
and 6 respectively. Postgate (J. F., IV, 257) gives for Plautus 101 
and 27. While the present indicative is generally found, there are 
some interesting exceptions: Plaut. Cisf. 152: “quod si tacuisset, 
tamen | ego eram dicturus, deus qui planius.” The perfect is found 
Asin. 621; Most. 437; and Ter. Heaut. 816: “audiuisse gaudeo | 
quam argentum haberes, quod daturus iam fui.”’ More noticeable 
is the pluperfect, Ter. And. 542: “atque ita uti nuptiae | futurae 
fuerant’’; and 587 where Simo repeats negatively a part of his 
previous statement. In the subjunctive, outside of the present, 
we find only Persa 296: “scis quid hinc porro dicturus fuerim”’; 
and in the imperfect, Cist. 243: “quae esset aetatem exactura mecum 
in matrimonio;” and also Ter. Heaut. 569: “metui, quid futurum 
denique esset.’’ 

The Latin poets from Lucretius to Silius Italicus do not for the 
most part use the periphrastic freely. This is especially true of 
Lucretius and of the epic poets. There are, it is true, some occur- 
rences, as Lucr. iii. 862: “si forte aegreque futurumst”’; iii. 949: 
“si numquam sis moriturus”; Verg. iii. 154: “quod tibi delato 
Ortygiam dicturus Apollo est | hic canit”’; and Val. Flaccus vii. 534: 
“o utinam o nullo te sim visura labore.”’ The portrayal is largely 
descriptive of past events and without statement of their attitude 
toward the future. However, as we should expect, Lucan in his 
prose poem shows the most flexibility, generally using the present, 
but also the perfect, viii. 96: “cur inpia nupsi | si miserum factura 
fui?” and in the subjunctive ii. 16: “quantis sit cladibus orbi | con- 
statura fides superum.”’ 

Satire in its philosophical aspects gives us the reflections of the 
writers, and does not freely use the periphrastic, though we find 
Hor. Sat. i. 2. 112: “quid latura sibi, quid sit dolitura negatum’’; 
and also Juv. vi. 200: “si... . non es amaturus”; vi. 567: “an 
sit victurus adulter”; x. 353: “qualisque futura sit uxor.” The 
freer conversational type comes nearer to comedy, as in Hor. Sat. 
ii. 6. 7: “nec sum facturus”; ii. 6.56: “an est Itala tellure daturus ?” 
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ii. 8. 65: “eoque | responsura tuo numquam est par fama labori”’; 
and also in the narrative Sat. i. 5. 27: ‘“venturus erat”; ii. 3. 261: 
“rediturus erat.” 

Martial has in the introduction to Book ii “quid hic porro dicturus 
es,” and “quid si scias cum qua et quam longa epistola negotium 
fueris habiturus?” but in his epigrams there is only an occasional 
instance. Two occurrences in the indicative are in temporal clauses 
and noticeable for the use of the future: 


ii. 5. 9: te duce gaudebit Brutus, tibi Sulla cruentus 
imperium tradet, cum positurus erit; 


xiv. 181: Clamabat tumidis audax Laeandros in undis: 
“mergite me fluctus cum rediturus ero.” 


Two conditional statements are also noticeable: 


xi. 91. 9: si tam praecipiti fuerant ventura volatu, 
debuerant alia fata venire via; 


v. 34. 5: inpletura fuit sextae modo frigora brumae, 
vixisset totidem ni minus illa dies. 


There are about one hundred occurrences in the works of Ovid, 
most of them in the indicative, usually present or imperfect tense. 
The former is in the words of the supposed story-teller, as in Met. 
ix. 530: “quam, nisi tu dederis, non est habitura salutem”’; or in 
descriptions by Ovid, as in Am. i. 15. 23: 


carmina sublimis tunc sunt peritura Lucreti, 
exitio terras cum dabit una dies. 


The imperfect sometimes expresses a contemplated action, e.g., 
Her. ii. 36: “per quod saepe ieras, per quod iturus eras.” Not 
unfrequently an interrupted or prevented action is given by the 
imperfect. As this is characteristic of Ovid, we shall quote several 
illustrations: Ep. xvii. 11: ‘“adscensurus eram, nisi quod”; A. A. 
i. 755: “finiturus eram, sed”; Met. i. 253: “iamque erat in totas 
sparsurus fulmina terras | sed timuit”; iii. 201: “dicturus erat, 
vox nulla secuta est; v. 198: “incursurus erat tenuit vestigia tellus” ; 
vi. 214: “adiectura preces erat... . ‘desine’”’; F. iii. 215: 


SIS ES 


| 
| 
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Iam steterant acies ferro mortique paratae, 
iam lituus pugnae signa daturus erat: 
cum raptae veniunt inter patresque virosque; 


iii. 806: et iamiam flammis exta daturus erat; 
Iupiter alitibus rapere imperat; 


iii. 697: praeteriturus eram gladios in principe fixos 
cum sic a castis Vesta locuta focis. 


The imperfect is rather freely used in the apodosis of conditions, 
and the perfect less freely, and both can be illustrated by Am. ii. 14. 


9-18: Si mos antiquis placuisset matribus idem, 
gens hominum vitio deperitura fuit .. . . 


Ilia si tumido geminos in ventre necasset, 
casurus dominae conditor urbis erat; 


Si Venus Aenean gravida temerasset in alvo, 
Caesaribus tellus orba futura fuit. 


The pluperfect is found, if we mistake not, but three times in the 
Met., ii. 504; ix. 513; and [xiv. 72]. The future was noticed only in 
A. A. ii. 287 and ii. 349. 

The subjunctive does not present much that is of interest, as 
there is little occasion for its use in a narrative that is generally 
direct. The present occurs a few times, the imperfect, Met. iii. 347; 
the perfect in connection with some conditions, Am. ii. 14. 21: “cum 
fuerim melius periturus amando’”’; and the pluperfect, Ep. xvi. 91: 
“his ego blanditiis, si peccatura fuissem | flecterer.”’ 


If. PROSE WORKS 


The other works examined embrace the larger part of the prose 
to the time of Suetonius, and will be presented in two divisions, the 
first including the writings of Cicero together with those of the 
Senecas, Quintilian, and Pliny the Younger; the second, Livy and 
the other historians. The main features can be seen from the 
following table which gives a fairly correct statistical view, the 
figures for Cicero being taken from two programs by F. Hoppe, I, 
Gumbinnen, 1875 (25 pp.); and II, 1879 (19 pp.), in which is pre- 
sented the usage of Cicero and his correspondents, and of the Auctor 
ad Herennium. 
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As shown by table below, the subjunctive is the prevailing mood, 
excepting in the Seneca group, and is emphasized most of all by 
Cicero. In the matter of tenses the present, both indicative and 
subjunctive, occurs most freely in the rhetorical division; the imper- 
fect, in the historical. The perfect and future are most noticeable 
in the Seneca group, while the pluperfect is sporadic. 








. | Plup. . | Ind. \ . | Imp. 





303 156 
Seneca et al 421 60 
Livy 154 135 
Ca 


esar et al aa 91 93 









































969 444 





Considered as a whole the occurrence of the periphrastic in 
the apodosis of conditional sentences is the most noticeable feature. 
As the participle is always prospective, the future periphrastic gives 
the personal inclination, whatever may be the basis assumed. The 
rhetorical and the historical attitudes are not always the same, and 
for that reason the usage is diversified in the different authors, and 
what may be prominent in one is unemphasized in others. The 
periphrastic frequently occurs in relative clauses also, the participle 
giving a characterizing tendency of the subject, e.g., Livy xxii. 39. 10: 
“ratio, quae fuit, futura, donec res eaedem manebunt, immutabilis 
est.” Other clauses of time, cause, etc., occur less frequently, and 
in this respect the periphrastic is not differentiated from the regular 
indicative. 

A. INDICATIVE 

1. Present.—The present is occasionally used to give the intention 
of the writer in regard to the subject-matter of his book: Sall. Jug. 
v. 1: “bellum scripturus sum”; Hirtius B. G. Praef. 8: “dicturi 
sumus”; Val. Max. 1, Praef.: “dicturus sum’”’; iii. 2. 12; iii. 2. 21; 
viii. 2. 2: “‘relaturus sum”; cf. ix. 13. 2: “‘referam nunc”; Tac. H. 
v.2.1: “traditurisumus”; Just. xliv. 1.1: “ Hispania sicuti Europae 
terminos claudit, ita et huius operis finis futura est.” There are also 
a few occurrences of the first person in the speeches recorded or 
invented, but most of the events are viewed from the standpoint 
of an objective narrator. There are forty instances in Cicero in 
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conditional statements, and the usage for Livy is about the same; see 
Steele, Conditional Statements in Livy, p. 6. The speeches introduced 
by Curtius enabled him to use the present with considerable freedom, 
and about one-half are with the relative; but with the exception of 
vii. 8. 13: “si humanum genus omne superaveris, cum silvis ... . 
gesturus es bellum ?” the present is not used in dependent clauses. 

2. Perfect—Cicero uses the perfect for the most part in relative 
and interrogative statements, and in the protasis of a condition: 
ad Att. xiii. 27. 1; Marcell. viii. 26; de Div. ii. 8. 20. Of the writers 
in the Seneca group, Quint. Decl. uses the perfect most freely, and 
with about the same associations as in Cicero. In contrast with 
these Livy, with the exception of xxviii. 28. 5: “consilia communi- 
castis et arma consociaturi fuistis,” has the perfect only in condi- 
tional sentences or their equivalents, as in xxi. 4. 4: “deditos ultimis 
cruciatibus adfecturi fuerunt”; and xl. 14. 11: “quomodo autem 
trucidato te ipsi evasuri fuerunt?” or with the relative, xl. 10. 2: 
“qui occisurus fratrem fuit, habeat .... qui periturus fuit, habeat.” 
The conditions are usually past unreal of which there are scattering 
examples in the other historians. 

3. Imperfect.—Cicero has the imperfect chiefly in the Epistles, 
for in the philosophical and rhetorical works it is confined to de Div. 
i. 15. 26: “conclave illud, ubi erat mansurus, si ire perrexisset.”’ 
There is a similar example, Mil. x. 28, with the imperfect in the pro- 
tasis, as also in Mil. xviii. 47; and Verr. iii. 47. 112. In the other 
writers examined the imperfect is usually found in relative or con- 
ditional sentences, though no instance of the latter was noticed in 
Pliny’s Epistles.. Caesar has in B. G.i. 5.3: “quod secum portaturi”’; 
and in iii. 66. 4: “quod in eo loco plures erat legiones habiturus ... . 
adiecerat”’; cf. B. G. viii. 51.2; Bell. Al. xxxv. 3; lvi. 5; and xvi. 1: 
“omnia erant futura in incerto.” A few other illustrations in dif- 
ferent kinds of statements will also be given: Vell. Paterc. ii. 110. 2: 
“cum Caesare iuncturae erant, cum arma... . corripuit”; Curt. 
vii. 2. 20: “iam venturi erant,cum ... . nuntiaverunt’’; Sall. Jug. 
xiv. 3: ‘“quoniam venturus eram, vellem”; Tac. Agr. xxxv. 14: 
“‘quamquam porrectior acies futura erat.” 

4. Pluperfect.—Cicero has one example, ad Ait. iv. 17.4: “senatus 
hodie fuerat futurus.”” The other instances are in relative or con- 
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ditional statements: Pliny Ep. v. 16. 7: “quod in gemmas fuerat 
erogaturus”; Livy x. 11. 4: xxxv. 42.3; xlv. 27. 7: “quibus imposi- 
turi statuas regis Persei fuerant, suis statuis victor destinavit”’; 
xxii. 22. 19; “maior aliquanto Romanorum gratia fuit, quam quanta 
futura Carthaginiensium fuerat”; Just. xxvii. 1. 8: ‘quam defensuri 
fuerant”: Quint. Decl., p. 146, 14: “hic si non imperasset, aut occisu- 
rus fuerat aut moriturus”’; 301, 24: ‘nihil interest, quod genus iudicii 
fuerit, si eventus eodem rediturus fuerat.” 

5. Future—The examples in Cicero are scattered through all 
his works, as in ad Fam. ix. 9. 3: “quod si eris facturus, velim mihi 
scribas”; Orat. i. 52. 223: “apud quos aliquid aget aut erit acturus.” 
Seneca has it the most freely of all the writers, generally in condi- 
tions, as in de Ben. iii. 13. 1: “tardiores futuros, si periculum ... . 
adituri erunt et innocentiam sollicitiore habituri loco.” Livy has 
two instances in the terms of a treaty; xxxviil. 38. 2: “gesturus 
erit,” and 8: “illaturus erit.” 


B. SUBJUNCTIVE 


Cicero uses the subjunctive most freely in indirect questions, 
Hoppe (II, 4) giving the following numbers for the different tenses: 
present 242; imperfect 64; perfect 8; pluperfect 1. Other occur- 
rences are in relative statements (45), and with a number of particles, 
as quin, si, and ut. More than a hundred different terms (Hoppe, 
II, 1) are followed by indirect questions introduced by a large number 
of interrogative expressions. The usage for the other writers of the 
division is similar, but in the historians the usual retrospective view 
makes the imperfect predominant. 

1. Present.—The present is freely used by Cicero in quin-clauses, 
there are a dozen occurrences in Livy, and occasionally one elsewhere, 
as in Nepos xxiii. 3. 6: “dubium esse, quin . . . . sim futurus”; 
Caesar B. G. i. 17. 4: “neque dubitare quin, si superaverint, sint 
erepturi.’”” Not unusual are contrasts with other tenses, generally 
the perfect, as in Sen. Rhet. Contr. ii. 3. (11) 16: “non quod pecca- 
verit, sed quod peccaturus sit”; Sen. Phil. Ep. liv. 5: “cum illa et 
praecesserit et secutura sit’”’; Quint. 7 Prooem. 4: “sed cum infinitae 
litium formae fuerint futuraeque sint”’; Quint. iii. 6. 40: “quaestio 
enim tractatur rei, an facta sit? an fiat? an futura sit?” Val. Max. 
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vii. 2. Ext. 2: “quam multi luctus sub his tectis et olim fuerint et 
hodieque versentur ef insequentibus saeculis sint habitaturi”; Just. 
ii. 15. 2: “‘tantum incrementi dedisset, quantum sit datura munita 
civitas.” As an illustration of variation in form of statement will 
be given some occurrences with negative verbs of knowing. Cicero 
has in de Orat. i. 14. 61 and de Am. xii. 43: haud scio an, but usually 
nescio an, as also Sen. Rhet. Contr. i Praef. 13; i. 4. 10; ii. 5. (18) 4; 
and Sen. Phil. Ep. xxv. 2, but in xxix. 2: “non possum scire an.” 
Livy varies slightly iii. 47. 7: “passurine haec isti sint, nescio”; 
and in the Praef. 1: “facturusne .... sim, nec satis scio.” As 
between quasi and tamquam the latter is preferred, as in Cic. de Inv. 
ii. 1.3; Sen. de Clem. i. 1.4; Ep. xxxii. 1; lxi. 2: “t. mors evoca- 
tura sit”; and Quint. xii. 9. 7: “t. infra eum sint aut detractura 
sit materia.” Quasi was noticed only in Cic. de Agr. ii. 18. 47: 
“‘nroinde quasi”; de Dom. xii. 31; and also de Petit. Cons. ii. 

2. Perfect.—The perfect is least prominent in Cicero and with the 
least variation in form of statement, quin five times, as also ad Brut. 
i. 11. 1; cum and the relative three each, and eight times in conditions. 
It is especially noticeable in Quint. Decl. of the rhetorical writers, 
and in Livy of the historians. Indirect questions, quin- and wt- 
clauses in indirect apodoses are not infrequent. The few occurrences 
in the other historians exhibit several forms of statement: Vell. 
Paterc. ii. 85.6: “dubitesne . . . an”; Curt. vii. 5. 26: “incertum 
est an’’; Tac. Ann. iii. 53.7: “nescio an”; H. ii. 38.11: “non dis- 
cessere . . . . nedum posituri belli fuerint”; ii. 47. 13: “tamquam 
perituri pro me nedum posituri belli fuerint”; ii. 47. 13: “tamquam 
perituri pro me fueritis’”’; Suet. Claud. xxxviii: “quod aliter eva- 
surus perventurusque . . . . non fuerit.” 

3. Imperfect—The imperfect is used far more freely by the 
historians than by the other writers, 63 per cent in the one, but only 
25 per cent in the others. In general, the occurrences represent the 
same types of clauses as are given by the present, but thrown into 
the past. Livy has a comparatively large number with relatives 
having temporal terms as antecedents, e.g., xxvi. 5. 5: “quo tempore 
adgressurus esset’’; xxx. 21. 8: “‘ille dies futurus esset, quo visuri 
essent”; xl. 39. 4: “dies .... qua successor venturus esset”’; 
xxvii. 28. 5: “nocte quae diem illum secutura esset.”” In the com- 
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parative conditional statements Cicero has quasi in Verr. ii. 74. 183; 
Cluent. Ixvi. 187; de Sen. xxiii. 82, and, co-ordinate with quasi, 
tamquam in Verr. iv. 22. 49: “neque enim ita se gessit, t. esset redi- — 
turus, sed prorsus ita q esset futurus . . . . venturus esset.”’ 
The other writers of the division favor tamquam, while velut is the 
favorite with Livy. Cicero uses ac si in de Fin. iv. 24. 65; and Livy 
in xliv. 22. 5, but quam si, xlv. 28. 5, which is in Just. xx. 2. 14; Sen. 
de Ben. iv. 31. 2: ‘‘non aliter quam si ore excepturus esset.”’ 

4. Pluperfect.—Instances of the pluperfect are sporadic, Cicero 
having, Planc. xxxvii. 90: ‘‘qualis futurus in me fuisset,” two 
occurrences with cum, ad Fam. xiii. 10. 3; and Phil. iii. 9. 24; and in 
conditions, Milo xviii. 48; ‘‘si quidem exiturus ad caedem e villa 
non futurus”; and de Div. ii. 8. 21: “etiamsi obtemperasset aus- 
piciis, idem eventurum fuisset.”” The occurrences in the rhetorical 
writers are in Sen. Rhet. Contr. i. 2. 19; Sen. Phil. de Ben. v. 20. 6; 
Quint. Decl., p. 73,7. The five instances in Livy are in interrogative 
clauses (x. 45. 3; xxxviii. 46. 6; xxiii. 39. 2; xxviii. 24.2; and xxxvi. 
5. 6.). Other examples are found Caes. B. G. i. 40. 13: “quod in 
longiorem diem collaturus fuisset, repraesentaturum”’; Vell. ii. 125. 1: 


“neque diu latuit aut quid: non impetrando passuri fuissemus aut 
quid impetrando profecissemus’”’; Curt. vi. 8. 10: “nec ceteri dubita- 
bant, quin coniurationis indicium suppressurus non fuisset nisi auctor 
aut particeps.”’ 


Ill. INFINITIVES 
A. FUTURUM ESSE 


Hoppe, II, 17, says: “Caesar setzt esse zu dem partic. fut. act. 
nur aus grammatisch-logischen Grunde; das Partic. fut. act. ohne 
esse ersetzt den Infin. fut., das Partic. fut. act. mit esse ist der Infin. 
der Conjugatio periphrastic; itwrwm ist der Infin. von ibo, iturum esse 
aber der Infin. von iturus sum und sim.” If the rule given is correct, 
then it must follow that those writers who use -urum without esse 
dealt with the future, not the present subjunctive in oratio obliqua, 
though they may use the periphrastic in their narrative. This is an 
improbable assumption when we consider the freedom with which 
the periphrastic is used in conversation and in speeches. The state- 
ment does not hold true for late writers for we find the same state- 
ment given both ways by different writers, e.g., Orosius i. 21. 4: 
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“nisi Messena expugnata numquam esse redituros’”’: Just. iii. 4. 1: 
“non priusquam Messenam expugnassent reversuros”; Orosius ii. 
9.7: “nusquam honestius quam in castris hostium esse perituros’”’; 
Just. ii. 11. 13: “nusquam victores honestius quam in castris hos- 
tium perituros’”; Val. Max. vi. 4. 1: “eum interempturum”; Livy 
viii. 5. 7: “venturum se esse .... interempturum,” where esse 
does service for both verbs. It does not hold true for Cicero: ad Ait. 
xiv. 13. 2: “si Sextus in armis permanebit, quam permansurum esse 
certo scio”; de Fato vi. 12: ‘Fabius non morietur . . . . moritu- 
rum... . esse moriturum;” and it does not hold true for Plautus; 
Asin. 607: Ar. nam equidem me iam quantum potest a vita abiudicabo. 
611: Ph. cur ergo minitaris mihi te vitam esse amissurum ? 
Casin. 480: Ly. lepide repperi: 
mea uxor vocabit huc eam ad se in nuptias,.... 
ego iussi, et dixit se facturam uxor mea. 
Al. flagitium hominis, qui dixit mihi 
suam uxorem hanc arcessituram esse: ea se eam negat morarier. 
Wii: Par. sed nimium lepide dissimulant, quasi nil sciant 
fore huius quod futurumst. 
788: Par. fit, quod futurum dixi. 


Cf. Ter. H.T. 160: salvom adfuturum esse hic confido propediem; 
176: et illam simul cum nuntio tibi hic adfuturam hodie scio. 


These passages indicate the equivalence of the two forms, just as 
the equivalence of the future and the periphrastic is indicated by 
such passages as 


Plaut. Cist. 507: Al. non remissura’s mihi illam. 
Me. pro me responses tibi. 
Al. Non remittes ? 
Me. scis iam dudum omnem meam sententiam. 


Persa 146: To. hoc, si facturu’s, face. 
Sa. faciam equidem quae vis. 


See also Sjégren, p. 198, 2. 

The opinion of Postgate, J. F., IV, 256, is as follows: ‘We 
finally dismiss the hypothesis that the future infinitive active is 
formed from the future participle either with or without the addition 
of esse.” And again, p. 257: ‘We are then left with the Future 
Infinitive Active in -turum as the original inheritance of the Latin 
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language.” However, as we are concerned here only with the use 
of the infinitive, we shall consider not more than the mechanical rule 
for the transference of the finite forms into the infinitive whether it 
be periphrastic or not. 

Independent of the question of the origin of the form, the fre- 
quency of occurrence of -wrum and -urum esse is a matter of some 
interest. Some of the writers examined, e. g., Nepos, Vell. Paterc., 
Tac., and Suet., avoid the use of -wrum esse. Others have it only 
rarely, as Sen. Rhet. Contr. vii. 6. (21) 15: “‘scivit illam non esse 
passuram”; Val. Max. iii. 2. 17: “‘negavit se quicquam vi esse 
acturum”; Just. xxi. 1. 1: “firmius futurum esse regnum... . 
arbitrantur.” Sen. Phil., Quint., and Pliny the Younger use it 
with a little more freedom—more than a score of examples. In the 
work of Curtius, and the orations and epistles of Cicero esse is found 
in nearly one-fourth of the examples, in Caesar and Livy in 8.5 per 
cent. One of the most pronounced differences is in the use of the 
singular and the plural forms, Livy having 60 per cent in the plural, 
and Cicero and Curtius 80 per cent in the singular, indicating that 
Livy had more to do with masses of men, the latter with individuals. 
There are also some noticeable differences in the arrangement of the 
participle and esse. 

Weissenborn, on Livy xxxix. 26. 12, calls attention to the fact 
that Livy very rarely places esse before the participle, citing xl. 41. 8 
and xxxv. 49. 5. To these are to be added iii. 47. 7; xxxi. 13. 7; 
and xxxv. 35. 7—all with the plural, for in the singular Livy stead- 
fastly adheres to the order—urum esse. In 80 per cent of the occur- 
rences the infinitive ends a sentence or a clause, and in the remainder 
it is penultimate, being followed by the principal verb, as in i. 41. 6: 
“de aliis consulturum se regem esse simulat’’; xxvii. 5. 15: “dic- 
tatorem dicturum esse aiebat’’; xxxili. 24. 6: “id regem facturum 
esse dicerent”’; xxi. 39.6: “‘Gallos praesentem secuturos esse ratus”’ ; 
xlii. 10. 15: “in provinciam abituros esse denuntiarunt”’; and in a 
few instances by some other expression, as in xxi. 45. 5: “‘agrum sese 
daturum esse in Italia.””’ The following exceptions were noticed: 
ii. 48. 6: “aut mox moturos esse apparebat Sabinos semper infestos”’; 
v. 34. 3; i. 32.3; xl. 34.11; and xlv. 35. 9: “plebem urbanam secu- 
turam esse militum iudicia.” | 
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The rule for the orations and epistles of Cicero can be stated: 
The order is -urum esse at the end of a clause, but esse -wrum when 
penultimate. Caesar and Curtius follow the same rule. The 
following table will show the position of the infinitive in the clause 
for these writers as well as for Livy: 








-urum esse esse -urum 








87 
98 



































In Caes. B. -G. iv. 27. 1: ‘“Obsides daturos, quaeque imperasset, 
facturos [esse] polliciti sunt,” the esse is bracketed, and in Cic. Phil. 
ii. 32. 80: “aut prohibiturum auspiciis aut id facturum esse, quod 
fecit,”’ as well as in a few similar passages, the infinitive without 
esse has not been counted. 

The arrangement is to meet the demands of sentence cadence, 
and in this respect, as shown by the table, Cicero and Livy do not 
agree. The initial position is unusual in all writers, as in Caesar 
B. G. i. 31. 11: “futurum esse paucis annis’; Cic. ad Ait. x. 8. 8: 
“utrum factum videam, an futurum esse multo ante viderim.” A 
medial position is still less common: Cic. de Harusp. Resp. iv. 7: 
“statim me esse arrepturum arma iudiciorum atque legum’’; Curt. 
iii. 8: 11: “‘sed non amplius ipsum esse passurum detrectare certa- 
men”; v. 9. 3: “scio me, inquit, sententiam esse dicturum prima 
specie haudquaquam ... . gratam.’’ When the infinitive is penul- 
timate it is usually, as in Livy, followed by the principal verb, and 
only occasionally by some other word. While there are general 
tendencies shown in the position of esse, that for any individual 
passage is indeterminate, as is shown by ad Fam. iii. 5. 3: “dixi me 
esse facturum itaque fecissem, nisi’; iii. 6. 1: “ita me dixi esse 
facturum”’; 2: “dixi ei me facturum esse”; 2: “respondi Clodio 
me ita esse facturum.” 
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The correspondents of Cicero seem to avoid the use of esse with 
-urum, though Plancus has it, ad Fam. x. 21. 1: “confidere me bono 
Lepido esse usurum communique consilio bellum administraturum.” 
Caesar’s Bell. Gall. and Bell. Civ. agree in the use of esse with -urum, 
but it does not occur with -wrum in the Bell. Af. The Bell. Al. has 
in xxiv. 1: “bellum esse gesturum,”’ but in xlii. 5: ‘bellum instaura- 
turum esse credebat”’; and in Ixviii. 1: “se cogniturum esse dixit.”’ 
The Bell. Hisp. has esse -urwm, and with the exception of ix. 1: 
“non esse commissurum Caesarem,”’ only at the end, xiii. 3; xix. 5; 
xxix. 6. Quintilian and Pliny the Younger have esse -urum ultimate, 
but -urum esse penultimate, while Seneca has both arrangements at 
the end, as in Dial. xii. 1. 4: “te non esse negaturum”; Ep. exvii. 28: 
“argumentum habeo nondum praesentis futurum esse’; but also 
Dial. xi. 18. 5: “qui negant doliturum esse sapientem”; and more 
noticeable Ep. lix. 14: “illue venturum esse te speras’”’; evi. 11: 
“quod dicturu n esse te video”; and exvii. 8: “speras me dicturum 
non esse aliud cursum, aliud currere.”’ 

Esse is not usually separated from -urum, though a negative or 
the subject is sometimes included, and there is an occasional instance 


of wider separation, as in Ter. And. 976: ‘“‘facturum quae voles scio 
esse”; Cic. ad Att. iv. 16. 7: “iturum te in Asiam esse putas.” 
Still wider separation is found in Livy, e.g., xxvii. 39. 2: “armata 
_coniunctura se transgresso in Italiam esse’; and in general the 
freedom shown by him in separating the parts of the infinitive cor- 
responds to that shown in separating the parts of the ablative 
absolute; see A. J. P., XXIII, 306 ff. 


B. FUTURUM FUISSE 


Futurum fuisse seems to have been too abstract a combination 
for the simple logic of the actors in Plautus and Terence, but occur- 
rences are fairly common elsewhere. Terrell (A. J. P., XXV, 71 ff.) 
cites nearly two hundred examples. Most are in the apodoses of 
conditional sentences indirectly stated, as in Livy iv. 2. 9: “si 
divinassent . . . . subituros fuisse’”’; xxvii. 1. 14: “Herdoniam 
quia et defecturam fuisse ad Romanos comperit, nec mansuram in 
fide, si inde abscessisset”’; xxxiii, 44. 7: “nisi avertisset vana spes 

. mox bello Graeciam arsuram fuisse.” With these may be 
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compared Just. xxix. 3. 2: “sed omnia illa fuisse existimaturos, si 
ea... . extra terram illam se effuderit.”” Instances in other con- 
nections are comparatively infrequent, as in Cic. ad Ait. xiv. 14. 2: 
“de quo mihi exploratum est illum non modo non facturum, sed 
etiam ne passurum quidem fuisse.’”’ An example is found in Sen. 
Ep. li. 12: “habitaturum tu putas umquam fuisse in mica Catonem”’; 
and occurrences are fairly common in Quintilian. Livy has a few 
instances, e.g., Xxxvi. 13. 8: ‘“‘respondit vel Romanis vel Thessalis 
se crediturum fuisse”; as also Curt. v. 12. 1; and vi. 9. 28: ‘“nemi- 
nem... . fuisse rediturum”; cf. Suet. Jul. 56: ‘“existimat rescrip- 
turum et correcturum fuisse.”’ 

The nominative rarely occurs, as in Cic. ad Aft. vii. 14. 2: “erup- 
tionem facturi fuisse dicebantur”; ad Brut. i. 6. 2: “[Brutus] quem 
ne utilitas quidem impulsura fuisse ad facinus”; vg. viii. 24: 
“facturus fuisse videatur”; Livy xxvi. 23. 2: “conlegam absentem 
daturus fuisse videbatur populus”; xxxviii. 50. 1: “dimittitur 
senatus in ea opinione, ut negaturus triumphum fuisse videretur”’; 
xxxix. 40. 4: “fortunam sibi ipse facturus fuisse videretur.” 

Of some interest from a rhetorical standpoint are the following 
features: (1) the use of an equivalent for the protasis; (2) the omis- 
sion of fuisse; (3) the use of fuisse alone, though this is not peri- 
phrastic. 

1. There is an occasional instance in which a particle or a 
participle does service for the subjunctive with si, as in Quint. Decl., 
p. 66, 6: “alioqui puto non tam levem subituros fuisse poenam’’; 
p. 274, 6: “non dico, desiturum alioqui fuisse”; Curt. vi. 8. 10: 
“auditis, quae ad eum delata erant, non protinus ad regem fuisse 
cursurum’”’; Caes. B. G. vi. 41. 3: “neque incolumi exercitu Germanos 
castra oppugnaturos fuisse.”’ 

2. The omission of fuisse is a Tacitean feature, as is shown by 
Draeger, Syntax u. Stil, 36.c. It is omitted in conditional statements, 
A. ii. 31. 10; ii. 73. 12; iv. 18. 8; as also in H. ii. 37. 16; A. iii. 22. 17; 
and in the nominative, A. i. 33. 7: “credebatur, si rerum potitus 
foret, libertatem redditurus.” However, fuisse occurs in H. i. 50. 15; 
A. xiv. 29. 8; and xv. 35. 11. Neue (III, 171) quotes Sil. Ital. xvii. 
404, and similarly stated Ovid Met. viii. 347. Elsewhere the status of 
the case is dubious: Draeger and Neue cite Livy xxiv. 5. 12, where 
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Weissenborn-Miiller reads “arsuros fuisse,”’ and ad xxiii. 2. 5 
comments on placiturum “niml. esse.”” Terrell p. 70 quotes Cicero 
Quinct. 92 ‘‘si causa cum causa contenderet, nos nostram perfacile 
cuivis probaturos statuebamus”; and de Div. i. 11. 19: “hoc ne 
statuam quidem dicturam pater aiebat, si loqui posset.” The first 
of these sentences states Cicero’s attitude toward the case, “We 
held to it that we would easily prove our case to anyone you pleased, 
if plea clashed with plea”; and the second tells us, ‘Father used to_ 
say that not even a statue could say this, if it could speak,” and 
neither statement is unreal. 

3. Draeger (II, 732) quotes a number of instances in which the 
regular perfect fuisse is used instead of futurum fuisse, to indicate 
clearly the form of the direct statement, as in Cic. Planc. xxxvi. 
88: “vinci autem improbos a bonis fateor fuisse [direct: fuit] prae- 
clarum, si finem tum vincendi viderem’’; and Livy iii. 50. 6: “sibi 
vitam filiae sua cariorem fuisset, si liberae vivere licitum fuisset”’; 
ef. sec. 7: “futurum fuisset, nisi... . habuisset.” Similar to 
these are Caes. B. G. i. 14. 2: “si alicuius iniuriae sibi conscius 
fuisset, non fuisse difficile cavere; Nepos xiii. 3. 4: “proclive fuisse 
Samum capere, nisi . . . . desertus esset”’; Livy iii. 72. 7; xxx. 10. 
21: “haud procul exitio fuisse Romanam classem, ni cessatum a 
praefectis suarum navium foret et Scipio in tempore subvenisset,” 
the indicative in the apodosis being a common form of statement 
with ni and the pluperfect subjunctive. Notice also in an implied 
condition, xxxv. 32. 8: “optimum fuisse omnibus . . . . ait, integris 
rebus Philippi potuisse intervenire Antiochum”; and also in a 
subordinate clause xxxv. 15. 3: “id specimen sui dederat, ut, si 
vita longior contigisset, magni iustique regis in eo indolem fuisse 
appareret.”’ 

IV. SYNTACTICAL FEATURES 


Looked at from a syntactical point of view we find the periphrastic 
in all kinds of clauses, but only two may be presented in detail, the 
relative and the conditional, to return to phases which have been 
mentioned before. The relative clauses often indicate some probable 
trait of character or some attribute, as in Sen. Phil. de Ben. ii. 14. 2: 
“sic omnia quae nocitura sunt ... . perseverabimus non dare; 
and Curt. vi. 3. 11: “nihil quod nociturum est medici relinquunt.” 
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In these the character of omnia and of nihil may be determined or 
merely inferred, for physicians in those days would have included 
water among the things injurious in case of fever. But whether the 
quality be determined or merely inferred, the clause is characterizing. 
Occurrences in oratio obliqua are the same, e.g., Livy xxvi. 26. 11: 
“consules bellicosos . . . . qui vel in pace tranquilla bellum excitare 
possent, nedum in bello respirare civitatem forent passuri’’ these 
consuls war-exciting in peace, and not allowing (in the future) a 
breathing spell, the first giving the ascertained qualities for the 
present, the other the assumed qualities for the future. 

The use of the periphrastic in conditions is a much broader 
question, and has to do with both the direct and the indirect forms 
of statement. Terence has the periphrastic in a condition, Hec. 739: 
“si facis facturave es.’”’ Plautus has several in the direct (Sjégren, 
p. 211), and indirectly stated Mil. 1188: “nisi eat, te soluturum 
esse navim.” He also has the periphrastic in the apodosis of an 
unreal condition Cist. 152: ‘quod si tacuisset, tamen | ego eram 
dicturus,” but as Sjégren says (p. 222): “Ein abhangiger Acc. c. 
Inf. auf. -urum esse oder -urum fuisse kommt m. W. nicht vor. 
Allgemein iiblich ist dagegen die der Volkssprache iiberhaupt gelaufige 
Parataxe.”’ Or in other words, Plautus and Terence give us only 
the basis for the development of -urum fuisse in the apodoses of 
unreal conditions in oratio obliqua. 

Although the perfect indicative periphrastic occurs only one- 
fourth as frequently as the imperfect, there are two-thirds as many 
occurrences in conditions. One-third of these have the periphrastic 
in the protasis, and then the apodosis has the perfect, as in Cic. de 
Div. ii. 8. 20; Livy v. 52. 12; Quint. Decl., p. 37,1; Quint. x. 1. 115: 
“fecit illi properata mors iniuriam, si quid adiecturus sibi, non si 
quid detracturus fuit”; or the present indicative, as in Quint. vii. 
4.12: “subiacet .... si... . futurum fuit”’; or vide, as in Cic. 
Marcell. viii. 26; Quint. Decl., p. 54, 11: “nam si [non] fuisti per- 
severaturus, vide an crimen sit.” Only one subjunctive was noticed, 
Cic. ad Att. xiii. 27. 1; “aliter enim fuissemus... . si illum 
offensuri fuimus.’’ With the imperfect in the protasis, in the apodosis 
may be used the indicative present, perfect, or imperfect, as in Verr. 
ili. 47, 112: “quam ob rem removebat, si hae tabulae nihil tibi 
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offuturae erant’’; Sall. Or. Macri 11; Livy xxxvii. 36.4. Notice in 
a concessive statement ad Brut. i. 12.1: “etsi daturus eram.... 
tamen .... nolui.” 

When the imperfect or the perfect periphrastic occurs in the 
apodosis, one-fourth have the imperfect, and three-fourths the 
pluperfect subjunctive in the protasis. Though Cicero has only 
the imperfect in the apodosis, yet the usage of other writers shows 
the fitness of both the imperfect and the perfect for the apodoses of 
both present and past unreal conditions. These transferred to the 
indirect became -urum fuisse (giving the backward view of the ideal, 
not realized, expressed by -urum esse), and this was taken as the 
form for all apodoses of unreal conditions in oratio obliqua, excepting 
when the perfect infinitive was retained to show the use of the indica- 
tive in the apodosis of the direct statement. 

The periphrastic is freely used in connection with the tenses of 
the regular indicative or subjunctive, one action being stated defi- 
nitely and the other extending indefinitely into the future, as in Livy 
xxii. 43. 11: “id cum ipsis castris percommodum fuit, tum salutare 
praecipue futurum erat”; xxxii. 26.9: “omnia, quae facta futuraque 
erant, exposuerunt”’; xlii. 41. 4: “quem neque ante videram nec 
eram postea visurus” xxviii. 28. 5: “consilia communicastis et arma 
consociaturi fuistis”; Quint. Decl., p. 310, 8: “tibi vixi, tibi mori- 
turus fui.” These illustrate common contrasts, but as curiosities 
in the use of the periphrastic will be given Nepos xvii. 3. 4: “neque 
dubitaturos aliud eum facturum”’; and with this we may compare 
Just. xi. 15. 6: “quod apud intellecturum locuturus esset”; and 
xxii. 6. 2: “crediturum adversum profecturos prodigium esse.” 

The periphrastic expresses an action immediately about to be, 
as in Martial iv. 73. 1: “cum extremas duceret horas | et iam per 
Stygias esset iturus aquas’’; and Pliny Ep. iii. 16. 8: “‘nempe enim, 
inquit, daturi estis consulari viro servulos’”’; or the time may be that 
required for the performance of a long work, e.g., Sall. Jug. v. 1: 
“bellum scripturus sum”; Livy Praef. 1: “facturusne operae pretium 
sim.’”’ But the immediateness or the remoteness of the action does 
not inhere in every verb, but depends on the character of the verb. 
In Cie. de Div. ii. 8. 21: “nihil autem est pro certo futurum,” the 
verb stretches out to the end of time. But the action is usually 
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connected quite closely with the present, as in Cic. Verr. iv. 67. 150: 
“‘haec sum interrogaturus: navem populo Romano debeantne ?” 

Although the periphrastic is well suited for use in conversation, 
it is not freely used by Appuleius in his Metamorphoses, and in 
Petronius is noticeable only in 45; habituri sumus; daturus est 
(twice). It is freely used in direct address whether given in comedy 
or in oratory, as in the speech of Scipio, Livy xxviii. 28, with half a 
dozen occurrences and also in the highest types of prose, so that if 
it did have its origin in conversation, it was well fitted for all forms 
of literary expression. As an element in conversation, it may be 
compared with “am going” in English, or more correctly speaking 
American. And it may not be out of place to note the point at which 
the substitution for “shall” and “will” has been the most complete. 
Taking the Uncle Remus Tales as representative, we find that Uncle 
Remus regularly says “I’m gwinter,” the little boy says “am 
going,” and the author uses “shall” and “ will.” 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


NOTE ON ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS ii. 3. 5. 1104 6 21 


& Hdovas 58 xai Avras patra yivovra, rd dodxew tavras xai pevyayv, 7 Gs 
py Sf H Gre od Set 7H ds od Set H Scayds dArws td Tod Aoyou dopiLera ra 
Towra. KT. 

In the Classical Review for June 1913, pp. 113 ff., Mr. J. Cook Wilson 
discusses the force of two rod Adyov in the passage, the problem for him 
being whether Acyos here means “reason,” or, as many editors take it, “‘defini- 
tion,” “rule,” “formula.” To the interpretation, “definition,” or ‘‘rule,” he 
rightly objects, after others, that the definition or formula has not yet been 
given. Accordingly with the aid of many parallel passages he decides that the 
meaning is Reason, nearly, if not quite, in the sense in which dp@ds Adyos is 
used frequently throughout the Ethics. That Acyos may sometimes be a 
virtual synonym of ép6ss Aoyos needed no proof. But in assuming that 
to be its meaning here, Mr. Wilson overlooks, I think, another characteristic 
Aristotelian use of Adyos which is the true key to the passage. Aris- 
totle' not infrequently opposes Acyos or xara tov Acyov as “a priori” to 
“a posteriori” reasoning based on the facts, or induction, coaywyy, or 
perception, ala@yors. 

By “‘a priori” I mean, of course, not metaphysically a priori, but something 
apparent to logical, verbal, or dialectical inspection, without further investi- 
gation of the concrete facts. In many such passages the Adyos in question 
is the definition, and the a priori method is simply deduction from the 
definition. These cases we may disregard: cf., for example, de partibus 
animalium 653 b, 22; pol. 1326 a, 29. 

But in others the thing that is apparent by or through Aoyos is a 
generalization, an alternative, a classification, or indefinite list of categories 
and distinctions, and that is the case here. Mere a priori logical or dialec- 
tical reflection tells us at once that wrong action may be wrong either sub- 
stantively in the content of the act or in respect of time (or place or quantity, 
and so forth), and all the other distinctions which the reasoning faculty 
suggests to us. The turn of phrase écayas aAXus, etc., is in itself, perhaps, 


1Cf. de generat. anim. 760 b, 27; 729, 8: xard re 5h Tov Abyor obrw galverat Kai 
éri rdv tpywr; de part. animal. 666 a, 18; de generat. animal. 740 a, 4; de generat. 
et corrupt. 336 b, 15; de juvent. et senect. 468 a, 20; de part. animal. 646 a, 29; 
phys. 210 b, 8; 262 a, 17; de part. animal. 653 b, 22, etc. 
477 
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a sufficient warning that this is the meaning. For this or something like this 
is Aristotle’s ordinary way of summing up in wapdXeuis the categories 
and other obvious and indispensable logical distinctions which he does not 
care to enumerate in full, cf. Met. 1005 b, 19: rd yap atrd dua trdpye re 
kai pi drdpxev ddwarov TO aitd kai Kata TO avTd: Kal doa dAAa mpordio- 
pucaipel? dv, Eorw rpordiwpirpéva mpos Tas AoyiKas Svoyxepeias. Met. 1030 a, 18: 
Kal yap TO Ti éoTw &va pev Tporov onpaiver THY Ovaiav Kal TO TOdE TL, GAXoOv dE 
exagTov TOV KaTYYopOUpLevwv, ToTOV, ToLOV Kal doa GAXa Toudra; Met. 1026 a, 
36 ff; Top. 146 b, 20; maAw éx’ éviwv ei py dudpixe Tod woaov 7 roiov 7) rod 7 
Kara Tas GAAas Suadopds, olov diArcripos 6 rotas Kal 6 moons dpeyomevos TYyLHs. 
Observe in the last passage the purely logical connotation of dpe. I 
would not press this argument too hard, for the verb may presumably be used 
of a concrete ethical decision or determination, though Mr. Wilson gives no 
example. But that its normal use relates to precise dialectical and logical 
distinctions is abundantly apparent from Met. 1005 b, 29, already quoted, 
and from Top. 130 b, 24, 131 b, 6, 10, 14-15, ete. 

The phrase dopi{erar ra rowitra, then, refers, not to the separate, 
concrete judgments of right reason which direct the impulses of the good 
man right in particular cases, but to the indeterminate list of relevant dis- 
tinctions apparent to the logical reason. This appears further from the 
language used by Aristotle himself two lines below, which is in the style of the 
passages from the Topics and evidently implies the logical and definitional 
point of view: ovx ed d€, dre dwAGs A€yovow, GAN’ ovd« ds Sef Kal ds ov Sef, Kai 
dre, Kal doa GAAa wpooribera. It is also implied by the language of the 
ancient commentators, who speak only of the distinctions and ignore the 
Aoyos altogether, which they could hardly do if they conceived it to be the 
6p06s Aoyos of instinctively right ethical decisions. 

Heliodorus, for example, writes, paraphras. in Eth. Nicomach. 1104 6, 
p. 30, 1. 20: ddA dard ris Adovas Kai ris Avmys ai HadtAat yivovrat ees, SyrAad) 
Tov kwxev tHv Hdoviv dorep ov Sei, kai Gre ov dei, kai mad Hevyewv THv AvInv 
Gre ov dei, kai ds ov Sef Kai Gov ov Set: Kai doar GAAm repioTdces wovnpav 
rover TH Cytnow THs Hdovis }) tiv puynv THs Averys. 

The reason here is not, then, the ép0ds Aoyos or right reason of ethics, 
but the dialectical reason that notes categories, distinctions, classifications. 
It is undoubtedly true that from the metaphysical point of view Aristotle is 
not always able to keep them apart in the theory of the ethics. But such 
ultimate metaphysical difficulties would not warrant us in confounding plain, 
practical distinctions in his ordinary terminology. 

It is interesting to observe that while nearly all editors known to me make 
unnecessary difficulties about the passage, the translations of Williams and 
Weldon instinctively give the right meaning. Williams renders: ‘the 
various forms of error that are logically conceivable.” 


Pau. SHOREY 
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TANTAAQ@EIS IN SOPHOCLES’ ANTIGONE 134 


The usual interpretation of ravra\wfe’s makes ravyradow, found only 
here, equivalent either to raAavrevw and radavri{w, “swing like a balance” 
(rdXavrov), or to ravradi{w, “shake” (cadevw, Hesychius, and dmcetw, Ana- 
creon, frg. 78, according to the scholiast on Antigone 134, who cites the 
fragment). Neither of these interpretations is satisfactory. Capaneus does 
not fall “swung down”’ (Jebb) like a scale-pan, for the nature of the latter 
is to descend slowly: raAavreveoOac means “‘to oscillate”; it is the opposite 
of icopporeiv (Plat. Tim. 52E). Nor is the rendering “violently shaken,” 
even if the scholiast be right in thus interpreting radavrifecOa, suffi- 
ciently strong to describe the effect of the “brandished fire” which hurls 
Capaneus with a crash to the ground (dvrirvmg 8 éxi ya wéoe). One of the 
more recent editors, Ewald Bruhn (1904), declares: ‘‘Man wiinscht den 
Begriff ‘geschleudert,’ doch findet das Wort nur hier und die Etymologie 
lehrt nichts sicher.” I propose to find this meaning, “hurled down,” in 
tavtadw6eis by deriving ravradcw from Tdvrados, following the gloss, ravra- 
Awbeis. ék perapopas tod KoAraLouevov Tavradrov (Wex, Antigone, Leipzig, 
1831, note on vs. 134), Eustathius, p. 1701, 18, 76 rod TavraAov rafwv, and 
the second scholium on the verse under discussion, aAAws 
Tavradw 7% SimvAos émxatertpady. 

To form a word directly from a proper name is not far different from 
dallying with the etymology of a proper name, and this is common throughout 
Greek literature beginning with Homer. Sophocles himself is not averse to 
it (cf. Nestle, Classical Philology, V [1910], 135, note 2, to which add T'rach. 
126f., 6 mavra xpaivwy Kpovidas). Although I find in Sophocles no parallel 
to ravradow, the occurrence in Greek of ravradi{Zw, which has found a place 
in our modern vocabularies; éxxapvBdi{w, Pherecrat. frg. 95; owvdilo, 
Bekk. Anecd. 64; raprapi{w, Plut. De prim. frig. 948F, and raprapéw, schol. 
Eur. Phoen. 1185, to mention only a few, is sufficient justification for this 
derivation. The poet plainly meant that Capaneus was “made a Tanta- 
lus of” in his fall. It remains to determine the connotation of the word in 
this connection. 

The assumption that the roots, ravrado and rdAavro, are identical (first 
made, apparently, by Erfurdt, and adopted by Liddell and Scott and most 
British editors), which led to the rendering ‘‘swung down,” was doubtless 
due to their similarity of sound (cf. Eustathius, p. 1701, 8ff. Tavrddov 
tdadavra . . . . dro THS TOD dvouaros hacw Suoorynros). The name Tantalus 
is probably to be derived like Atlas (Wilamowitz, Heracles, II?, 96) from the 
stem rAa with reduplication as in Taprapos, and substitution of v for A (ef. 
tavOadvf{w [Hesychius], another form of ravOapvfw; G. Hinrichs, Philologus, 
XLIV [1885], 425, compares Spartan ¢ivraros for diAraros). Tantalus, 
like Atlas, supported the heavens, according to the scholiast on Eur. Orestes 
981 f., and a mountain bore his name (Steph. Byz. 692, 3). He was a 
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Titan (Wilamowitz, loc. cit., and Mayer, Giganten und Titanen, p. 89) whose 
overthrow was a natural catastrophe personified. It is this violent down- 
fall of Tantalus at the hands of Zeus (Anton. Lib. I. 36) which I believe the 
poet had in mind when he used the word ravradw6eis. 

This reference to Tantalus in connection with the fate of Capaneus would 
be most fitting. Tantalus seems to be closely connected with the Theban 
myth (Gruppe, Gr. Myth., 1906, pp. 1022, 277), and as Sophocles compares 
the fate of Antigone with that of Niobe, daughter of Tantalus (vs. 824 ff.), 
so it would be entirely appropriate to mention Tantalus in telling of the fate 
of the one hero (aside from the two brothers of Antigone) whom he singles out 
for detailed notice in his description of the fight at the seven gates. The 
likeness of Capaneus to Tantalus was striking: Capaneus was a yiyas 
among the warriors (Aesch. Sept. 424); Tantalus wasa Titan. Both incurred 
the displeasure of Zeus for an act of insolence which consisted, partly at least, 
in the “vauntings of a proud tongue” (for Tantalus, cf. Eur. Or. 10; 
Eustathius, p. 1700, 57), and both were hurled down by Zeus in the heyday 
of their glory. It might be added that Euripides, who may have been 
influenced by the Antigone when he wrote the Phoenissae (cf. Phoen. 543 with 
Antig. 104; 750 with 141; 840 with 999f., and 1099 with 106), likens the fall- 
ing Capaneus (Phoen. 1185) to Ixion, another sinner against Zeus whose 
punishment was famous in myth. By the reference to Tantalus, Sophocles 
gained another illustration of the certain punishment of iBpis, which, it is to 
be noted, plays a prominent part in bringing about the punishment of Creon. 

That the poet had in mind also the other punishment of Tantalus, men- 
tioned by the Homeric poet (Od. xi. 582-92—a later form of the myth, Preller- 
Robert, Gr. Myth., p. 821) is altogether probable. Capaneus was ‘“‘made a 
Tantalus of” not only in being hurled down by Zeus for his “overweening 
pride” but also in having the satisfaction of his desires snatched away in the 
moment of their consummation—fadrPiSwv | éx’ dxpwv Sy | vixnv apport’ 
éAaAdga. As the fruit and the refreshing waters recede from the grasp and 
the lips of Tantalus, so the victory is plucked just at the finish of the race 
(cf. President Wheeler in Proc. Am. Phil. Assn., 35 [1904], p. xvii), from the 
grasp of the winning driver of the Argive chariot. This twofold reference 
in the word ravraAwGeis—an excellent illustration of the richness of conno- 
tation for which the diction of Sophocles is famous—may be preserved by 
translating the verse thus: ‘‘ With a crash he fell to earth like Tantalus of 
old”—the aorist denoting the moment before the beginning of the fall as the 
dative with éwi indicates the moment after the fall is over. But if this does 
not render sufficiently the force of the participle we may at least translate 
tavradwGeis, “hurled violently down like Tantalus”—a meaning which is in 
keeping with purre?, vs. 131. 

SaMUEL Exiot Bassett 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
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A NOTE ON HERODOTUS i. 66 


The Lacedaemonians in their desire to conquer Arcadia consulted the 
oracle at Delphi. The Pythia in her reply denied their request for Arcadia, 
but held out hope for Tegea. 


Adow ro Teyénv rocalxporov épxjoacbat 
Kail xaddv wedlor cxolvw diaperpjoacba. 


When the reply was brought to Sparta, the Spartans eagerly marched to 
Tegea, and in their confidence took along fetters in order to enslave or bind 
the inhabitants. In the battle which followed they were themselves defeated, 
and as subjects they wore the very shackles which they had brought for the 
Tegeans. The oracle was vindicated, since they measured the plain, not as 
masters, but as subjects. The priestess clearly had not foreseen this out- 
come, since she had turned them from attacking Arcadia as a whole and had 
encouraged them to attack Tegea. 

What did the Pythia have in mind in the phrase cyoivw daperpjoacbar? 
There must have been early and powerful Delphic influences in Asia, since no 
small influence could have led Gyges, the founder of the dynasty ending with 
Croesus, to send so many and so valuable gifts to Delphi. Even before 
Gyges these same forces caused Midas of Phrygia to part with his own royal 
throne from which he delivered his public decrees and to dedicate it to the god 
at Delphi. The early and continued influence of this oracle was doubtless 
based on the wide knowledge and information at its command. The success 
of the Pythia as a guide and adviser for colonists can be explained only on the 
assumption that Delphic representatives were in remote and widely scattered 
regions. What the priestess meant by the phrase cxoivw duperpyoacbat 
is explained by a similar expression in II Sam. 8:2: “ And he [David] smote 
Moab and measured them with a line, casting them down to the ground, even 
with two lines he measured to put to death, and with one full line to keep 
alive.” The Septuagint reading is cai dcenérpnoev abrovs év oxowiors «rd. 

Evidently the Pythia had received from some source the information 
about this Asiatic method of treating the conquered, and really intended to 
predict victory for her favorites, the Spartans. The prediction led them 
astray, but the ambiguity of the phrase and the fact that the custom was 
unknown to the Greeks permitted the Pythia to save her reputation. 

The priestess must have constantly sought for the unknown as well as for 
the vague, thus giving an added obscurity to her deliverances. 


Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Untersuchungen wiber die Natur der griechischen Betonung. Von 
Hueco Exruicu. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1912. 
Pp. xi+275. M. 8. 


The unparalleled conservatism and transparency of the Greek vowel 
system has generally been regarded as a result of the musical accent—or, 
more accurately, of the level stress—of that language. In late years, 
however, several scholars have assumed rather extensive influence of the 
Greek accent upon the phonology. Shall we, then, conclude that Greek 
had after all a fairly strong stress accent from very early times, or shall we 
take a skeptical attitude toward the utilization of the facts of Greek accent 
for the explanation of sound changes ? 

This is the question that Ehrlich has set himself. Although he clearly 
prefers the second alternative, he goes about the examination of the evidence 
quite judicially. He does not even cite the great intrinsic probability that 
a language with a remarkably conservative vocalism did not have enough 
stress to affect the phonology at all. 

As an example of his method we may consider the treatment of apocope 
in the first chapter. 

A tabulation of all the occurrences in Homer of the prepositions dv(d), 
xat(a), and wap(a) not in composition leads to the formulation of this law: 
a succession of three short vowels, separated by single consonants, is avoided 
by the suppression of the middle one if that stands at the end of a word. 
There are only 53 exceptions out of a total of 1,203. The same prepositions 
in composition with verbs show 88 exceptions to the rule out of a total of 
649 occurrences. The greater irregularity here is plausibly explained as 
due to leveling within the paradigm: xatO¢uev led to xarOjow, etc. Most 
of the apocopated forms in noun compounds conform to Ehrlich’s law. He 
admits exceptions in xappopos from *xat-ypopos, éracavrepo from * 
oovrepo, éryntys and érnris from *éx-¢yrt-. 

The restriction of the monosyllabic forms to certain rythmical surround- 
ings is usually supposed to indicate that apocope was a matter of tradition 
with the epic poets and was used only on account of metrical necessity. 
Hence it was confined to the thesis where short syllables are impossible. 
Ehrlich finds this explanation inadequate because it does not account for 
(1) the lack of scansions such as apa Aus - ~ ~ — (like eiv dyopy, bweip dda), 
and (2) the rarity of phrases like au mipyous + -| +. He is surely over- 
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stating his case here: there is no difficulty in supposing that the poets 
avoided zap where they could, but nevertheless preferred it to *wapa, and 
the phrase dva wvpyous can be got into the verse by merely putting the 
preposition in the arsis. Ehrlich’s other objection to the appeal to metrical 
necessity has more weight. Apocopated wap and dy were perfectly good 
Ionic forms (rap, SGDI 5434, 9, etc.; dv-, Hdt., Herodas, etc.), and the poets 
would not have avoided them. 

The Homeric exceptions to Ehrlich’s rhythmic law are easily accounted 
for as the earliest extensions of the shortened forms. The full forms have 
scarcely spread beyond their original sphere. They can, of course, stand 
before single consonant and short syllable only in case of metrical lengthening 
(e.g., xataxeiarou), and this occurs only three or four times. Of the other 
dialects, only Aeolic-Thessalian is as near the primitive stage as Homer in 
respect to apocope. All the others show extensive modifications in its use. 

It was analogy which confined the operation of Ehrlich’s law almost 
entirely to a few prepositions; *warép for rarépa beside warépas could not 
survive in view of dvdpa beside dvdpas, etc. It is, however, still possible 
to find a few stereotyped case forms that have lost a final short vowel. 
Thus dyxds, “in the arms,”’ is plausibly explained as a locative plural of 
dyxov. Opa and réppa may well contain *é-¢x (from *é-qdx) and *ro-du, 
instrumental adverbs. Since the final syllable of the first member of a 
compound is treated as an absolute final, ravavzroda must come from *ravago- 
moda. epeo Bios from *epeoiBros is a formation of the type of éAxeoimrem)os. 
Ehrlich discusses several similar formations. 

While one can hardly say that our author has proved his case in regard 
to apocope, still his theory is decidedly the most attractive one that has yet 
been presented. It is certainly preferable to J. Schmidt’s notion that apocope 
was a result of proclisis. 

A similar verdict must be passed on several sections of the book. But 
Ehrlich everywhere shows that the accentual theories which he combats 
are both unsatisfactory and unnecessary. We shall probably hear no more 
of a stress accent! in Greek prior to the fourth century B.c. 

Our author, however, credits the evidence which has been adduced to 
show that the stress accent began during that century (pp. 149 ff.). By 
far the strongest of this evidence consists of four clip-forms from the dialect 
of the lowest classes in Athens. The comic poet Amphis ridicules a fish 
dealer for saying, ’rrdpwv ’BodGv and ’xrw ’Bodrd@v, and the verb, oxopaxiLeo- 
Ga:, Dem., presupposes the phrase ’o xépaxas. We must probably admit 
that in the fourth century certain individuals at Athens used a stress accent. 

Ehrlich attaches more weight to Kretschmer’s well-known argument 
that the confusion of ¢« with y and of o with w (Ehrlich adds «=i with 7) 
in inscriptions and papyri indicates a breaking-down of the distinction 


1 Here and elsewhere, by ‘‘stress accent’’ is to be understood, of course, a fairly 
strong stress accent, such as might be expected to affect the phonology. 
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between long and short vowels, and therefore a relatively strong stress 
acceat. The reviewer has shown (7'APA XLII, 45 ff.) that the confusion 
between ¢ and » and between o and w was really due to the loss of the dis- 
tinction in quality which had originally led to the use of two characters for 
the e-sounds and for the o-sounds. It is probable that the occasional use 
of e for t is similar to this. 

The third piece of evidence for a stress accent in the fourth century is 
a law which was first pointed out by Kretschmer, Wochenschr. f. kl. Phil. 
1899, 5, to the effect that an unaccented vowel in the neighborhood of a 
nasal or a liquid is dropped if the next syllable contains the same vowel. 
Kretschmer assumes the operation of the law from early times, but Ehrlich 
finds the first certain instance of it in oxopda for oxdpoda in Crates of Thebes, 
who flourished at Athens about 328 B.c. The next example is Bepvec«ys 
for Bepevixys in Pap. Petr.2 1. 2.7 (237 8.c.). There is no doubt about the 
validity of Kretschmer’s law, but we may still hesitate to accept it as evidence 
for a stress accent. As Ehrlich acutely remarks elsewhere (p. 2): ‘Nicht 
einmal ein Lautwandel, der auf unbetonte Silben beschrankt ist, muss in 
jedem Falle eine Wirkung schwacher Expiration sein.” It is clear that we 
have before us a law of dissimilation rather than of syncope, and who can 
say, in the present state of our knowledge, whether or not a purely musical 
accent can determine which of two vowels is to be lost by dissimilation ? 
There is therefore no objection to admitting such of Kretschmer’s earlier 
instances as are plausible in themselves. For example, rA¢$pov is more 
likely to be a younger form of réAe#pov than a different ablaut grade. (In 
this case and in some others one may doubt whether the accent played even 
a secondary réle.) 

In the fourth place, the author discusses the ‘‘ weakening” of unaccented 
a to « in the neighborhood of p. The phenomenon appears, from the third 
century on, in such words as éppypdpa (for dppy-), xabepiLev, pvoepds, 
etc. But among the instances cited are "Ayduépaos (five times in Attic 
inscriptions) and fédavos, where the altered vowel is accented! It is 
difficult to see why we should suppose that the accent had any connection 
at all with the change. 

There is no convincing evidence for a stress accent in Greek before the 
Christian era, except in the speech of some very low social stratum at Athens 
in the fourth century. 

Ehrlich treats in detail a number of points which concern his main thesis 
only indirectly, and these excursuses embrace some of the most valuable 
contributions in the book. We may examine one which is devoted to an 
important point in Latin grammar. 

Our avthor’s elaborate argument in favor of Ebel’s hypothesis that the 
Thessalian genitives in -o. are locatives in origin may or may not win general 
approval. Much more attractive is a theory which he advances in this 
connection in order to rescue the old identification of the genitive and locative 
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singular of the Latin o-stems (pp. 71 ff.): ‘“Wihrend in der dltesten 
(lateinischen) Sprache unbetontes oi und az gleichwie betontes ei sich in @ 
wandelten, wurde unbetontes ei zu reinem 7.” In that case early genitives 
like Latini and urbani (SC. de Bacchanalibus) and contracted genitives like 
Pomponi in the dramatists are no longer evidence for an original -%. In 
Celtic also it is possible to trace the genitive ending -% to earlier -ei, and the 
Messapian -ihi in the genitive of io-stems may represent earlier -iei. 

Ehrlich is able to point out several incidental advantages of his new 
theory: we are no longer compelled to assume that Oscan -eis in the 
genitive of the o-stems represents a transfer from the i-stems; it is the 
Italic genitive-locative in -ei plus -s which is the final sound of the genitive 
singular in all other stems (cf. early Lat. isti-s, etc.). 

Kent has demonstrated (AJP XXXII, 272 ff.) that Lucilius’ rules for 
the use of ei and 7 are in general accurate, but he felt compelled to admit 
an error in the line (369 Marx): “hoc illi factum est uni,” tenue hoc facies 7; 
for illi and uni could not be separated from Oscan altrei. On Ehrlich’s 
hypothesis Lucilius is right here too. 

Another point deserved rather more space than Ehrlich has allotted to 
it. Although quoiet, dative singular of qui, does not occur in inscriptions 
until after the confusion of ei and 7 had become general, it is usually assumed 
that the original form of the case was really *quoiiei, with -et which stood 
in some relation to the ending of the dative singular of iste, unus, ete. It 
has, however, been difficult to derive the various historical forms from this 
(cf. Husband TAPA XLI, 22). The theory of Sommer, Handbuch, pp. 465 f. 
(ef. Exon Hermathena XII, 218), that iz of quoiiei dropped before following 
-i, which then united with the preceding 0 o form a diphthong (cf. gen. sing. 
Pompei from *Pompeiit), could not be accepted while it was supposed that 
original unaccented -ei was pronounced -@ in Plautus’ day. Now, however, 
the difficulty is removed; *quotie: regularly became *quotit>*quo-t>(Plau- 
tine) quoi. (So far we have been following Ehrlich.) The spondaic quoi-i 
which occurs several times in Plautus (Neue-Wagener II, 454; Sommer, 
Handbuch, p. 465) and epigraphic quoiei are re-formations on the basis of 
the genitive. The reviewer does not recognize the “ Plautinische Messung 
quéjt” which Ehrlich cites (p. 77). If there really is any such form, it should 
rather be spelled quéd-i and explained in the same way as & (below). 

The history of the dative of 7s runs parallel; *egiei regularly developed 
into monosyllabic et. Spondaic ezi is due to the influence of the genitive. 
The iambic form probably arose from the analogy of isti and the other 
pronominal datives; istwm:isto:isti=eum:eo:et. That the early dramatists 
used both the spondaic and the iambic forms of the dative of is there is no 
doubt, but for monosyllabic et the evidence is not so satisfactory. None 
of the passages cited by Neue-Wagener (II, 378 f.) really demands a 


1 One misses a reference to this article on p. 73. 
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monosyllable; that pronunciation has metrical guaranty only in Cat. 82. 3 
(hexameter) : 


eripere ez noli multo quod carius illi 
est oculis 


But if there was a monosyllabic dative of is in Catullus’ time there may have 
been one a hundred and fifty years earlier. The reviewer has shown (Con- 
traction in the Case Forms of the Latin io- and ia-stems, p. 18) that the nature 
of early prosody prevents our distinguishing a long monosyllable from an 
iambic word in the iambic and trochaic verses of the early dramatists unless 
it occurs (1) as the final syllable of an iambic cadence, or (2) as the second 
syllable of a resolved thesis or arsis, being shortened by the iambic law, or 
(3) where the meter requires the complete loss of the word by elision. Con- 
sequently our failure to prove the presence of such a form in the dramatic 
poets does not create a presumption that it is non-existent. We need have 
little hesitation about reading ei as a diphthong where, for example, it 
balances the monosyllabic genitive, as in Ter. Ph. 188: ‘‘Efus me miseret, 
et nunc timeo, is ntinc me retinet ” The point with which we are 
at present concerned is that this monosyllabic e is the regularly developed 
dative parallel with quot and hoic. 

There are, of course, some difficulties in the way of assuming that unac- 
cented ei became -7.in preliterary times, but they are none of them fatal. 
The locatives Brundisii (Enn.) and Sunii (Ter.) beside contracted genitives 
such as ingeni were long ago adequately explained by Lachmann: “‘illud i, 
quod est ante notam casus, Graecum videbatur, ut more Latino praeteriri 
non posset.” Cato’s Lavini is in all probability correctly recorded. 

Tibet, ete. (sibeit, SC. de Bacch.), can no longer be directly connected with 
Osc. stfet and Paelignian tfei. The Latin forms, like OB. tebé, sebé, contain 
Indo-European -bhoi, while the Umbrian and Paelignian words go with 
OPr. tebbei, sebbei, and show the e-grade, -bhei. The reduced grade of the 
suffix appears in Greek -qu. 

Since the dative singular of consonant stems is found with diphthongal 
spelling several times before the sound 7 begins to be written ei (e.g., vir- 
tutei, CIL I, 30), it is necessary to give up Solmsen’s (KZ. XLIV, 161 ff.) 
connection of it with Oscan mediket, etc., on the basis of an Indo-European 
dative ending -ei. This is the more regrettable in view of recei in the old 
Forum inscription. If this form contains a dative suffix -ai, we must assume 
that the inscription is later than the weakening of unaccented at. 

Ehrlich is probably wrong in assuming (p. 72) on the basis of Plautine 
di, dis, 7, and is that in dissyllabic words even unaccented oi and ai had 
become 7 in Plautus’ day. It is far simpler to suppose that the sound group 
-e@ contracted to -@, which later became -i. The forms dit, etc., were merely 
orthographical representations of di, etc. (See my Contraction in the Case 
Forms of the Latin io- and ia-stems and of deus, is, and idem, pp. 15 ff.) 
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Ehrlich’s treatment of his subject is independent and suggestive through- 
out. Even where his conclusions fail to be accepted, his novel grouping of 
the evidence will lead to numerous advances in our knowledge. 

Misprints are very few. The only one of any consequence that has been 
observed is in 1. 3 of p. 28, where one should read + -| + for + | =. 


E. H. Sturrevant 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 


I Fasti Consolari Romani. By Giovanni Costa. Milan: Libreria 


Editrice Milanese, 1910. Vol. I, Parts 1 and 2. Pp. x+547; 
150. 


L’Originale dei Fasti Consolari. By Giovanni Costa. Rome: 
E. Loescher & Co., 1910. Pp. 77. 


These books are a monument of zeal and patience if not of wisdom. In 
the preface of the first the author states that he proposes to initiate a “radical 
and fundamental”’ reform in the study of Roman history by substituting a 
consistent inductive method for what he regards as the more or less haphazard 
method of criticism hitherto in vogue. With this laudable purpose in mind 
he devotes this volume to an exhaustive study of the lists of magistrates of the 
republic, intending in the second volume to restore the original, which he calls 
the spina dorsale of Roman history, and to draw such conclusions as may be 
based upon it. It is perhaps unfair to pass final criticism before the construc- 
tive part of the work is in our hands, but it is at least proper to express grave 
doubt as to the surpassing value of this spina dorsale. It is not of great 
importance, for our real appreciation and understanding of the development 
of the history of Rome, that we should know whether a Fabius or a Claudius 
was consul in any particular year. So our eagerness to know what revolu- 
tionary use Costa will make of such facts when determined is all the more 
keen. 

His theory is in brief this: In literature and on the monuments we have 
two distinct traditions of the list of magistrates of the first three centuries of 
the republic, both derived from the records of the pontiffs, the Annales 
pontificum. One, which he calls the chronographic, was that of the revised 
form of the Annals, published by Q. Mucius Scaevola, and known as the 
Annales maximi. This was the basis of the chronicles of Nepos and Atticus 
and of Varro’s work, and is preserved for us with varying degrees of accuracy 
in Diodorus, Cicero, Velleius, the Fasti Consulares and Triumphales on the 
Regia, Tacitus, Cassius Dio, Pliny, and the Chronograph of 354 a.p. The 
other tradition was based on the Libri lintei made up from the Annales 
pontificum in the latter part of the fourth century B.c. This was a simple list, 
and preserved for the earlier period a greater degree of authenticity than the 
more elaborate Annales themselves, which suffered at the hands of editors 
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from Cn. Flavius to Scaevola. This was the version employed by the earlier 
annalists—Fabius, Cato, Piso, Tubero, Licinius—and found in Livy, Diony- 
sius, Appian, Valerius Maximus and Plutarch. Valerius Antias distorted it 
to suit his own purposes, and the combination of his version and the more 
genuine one of Livy is seen in the Epitome of the latter. Besides these two 
traditions we must, for the later period, take a certain amount of contem- 
porary evidence into account, but it is with the period before the Second 
Punic War that the investigation is mainly concerned. 

The task that the author has set before himself is to establish from the 
extant material the existence of these two traditions, to differentiate them 
satisfactorily, to show that each historian or writer is following one or the 
other, and to explain apparent discrepancies and contradictions. Further- 
more, as the tradition seems in some cases to have been contaminated, it is 
necessary to show how this condition has come about. For instance, 
Plutarch represents the annalistic tradition, but certain statements of his can 
be traced to the chronographic tradition as given by Cicero, Varro, and the 
source of Velleius which was here akin to Fenestella as represented by 
Asconius—all three of which influenced Plutarch at different times! 

To the accomplishment of this task—the magnitude of which is only 
equaled by the naive assurance of the author that he has been successful— 
Costa brings ripe scholarship, an astonishing command of the material, and 
a still more astonishing degree of ingenuity in the combination of data. In 
the opinion of the reviewer, however, his elaborate argument fails to carry 
conviction. It is developed by successive inferences from quite uncertain 
hypotheses, which in the author’s mind have gradually established themselves 
as facts. There is no weight of cumulative evidence, and each step in the 
process is less certain than the preceding. The method is the same for each 
source discussed, and the same criticism holds for each, but to illustrate the 
process in any adequate way would require too much space. 

Failure to prove his main thesis, however, does not by any means render 
all of Costa’s work idle, and much valuable information may be gathered 
from the painstaking analysis to which each of the sources in question has 
been subjected, although this is carried too far and often becomes fanciful. 
In the second part of the volume the author presents in tabular form, with 
annotations, lists of magistrates made up from Cicero, Diodorus, Asconius, 
Cassius Dio, Pliny, Polybius, the Epitome of Livy, and the sources of 
Eutropius and Orosius. This material is arranged in convenient form and 
will be found very useful for reference. 

The second of the two books under consideration illustrates again the 
imagination and ingenuity of the author. From his study of the lists of 
military tribunes with consular power for the thirty-four years in which these 
lists are given in our sources with variations in number and order, he comes to 
the conclusion that these variations are to be explained primarily by the 
boustrophedic method of writing employed in the original. Furthermore, the 
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lists of successive years were not written on separate lines but followed each 
other without spacing, and therefore might be read in different ways. For 
instance, for the year 350 auc we find in the Fasti Capitolini and Diodorus 
the names arranged in this order: P. Cornelius, Cn. Cornelius, Fabius, 
Nautius, Valerius, Sergius; while in Livy the last two precede the others. 
This Costa regards as evidence that the original read thus— 
1. P. Cornelius 2. Cn.Cornelius 3. Fabius 4, Nautius 

6. Sergius 5. Valerius 
and that this original reading was copied in different ways. This is a simple 
case compared with some, but each apparent exception furnishes another 
opportunity for an ingenious combination. 

This boustrophedic method, therefore, having been proved for the lists of 
military tribunes, must be applied to the entire fasti of the earlier period, and, 
in the author’s opinion, it is this that was the ultimate cause of variation 
between the two subsequent traditions, the chronographic and annalistic. 
In an appendix we have a table which represents Costa’s idea of the appear- 
ance of the original fast: from 330 to 387 auc. Much that he says is plausible, 
but the theory is pushed too far, and the superstructure topples of its own 


weight. 
S. B. P. 


A Study of Augustine’s Versions of Genesis. By Joun S. McIntosu. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1912. Pp. x-+130. 


75 cents net. 


This dissertation, after a few introductory pages which review various 
theories of the origin.and nature of the Old Latin Bible, selects for especial 
attention the Book of Genesis as it is known from quotations in the works 
of Augustine. The study falls into three main divisions: (1) a reconstruc- 
tion of the text; (2) an analysis of the varying forms of the quotations found 
in different places in Augustine’s writings; and (3) a consideration of the 
Latinity of the Old Latin Genesis. 

In the first part Dr. McIntosh follows wherever available the modern 
editions of Dombart, Kndll, and the editors of the Vienna Corpus; elsewhere, 
ignoring the work of the Benedictines of St. Maur, he follows the text of 
its reprint by Migne. The quotations collected are printed continuously 
on pp. 13-43, but the list of passages from which they are taken is incon- 
veniently deferred to pp. 125-30. Tested by a random examination of 
the indices locorum of several volumes of the Vienna Corpus and a hasty 
search through a few hundred pages in various volumes of Migne’s edition, 
the collection of quotations appears fairly exhaustive. There should be 
added to it, however, Gen. 6:22 (found in Retract. 2, 80, and apparently 
noted by McIntosh himself later, on p. 49), and Gen. 10:1 (found, in part, 
in De civ. 16, 3). In Gen. 17:3 the proper reading is suam not tuam. 
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For chaps. 1-3 we are happily able to compare nearly complete versions 
in Augustine’s two works, De Genesi contra Manichaeos and De Genesi ad 
litteram, and again in chap. 1 these two with a third very full version from De 
Genesi imperfectus liber. These texts have been printed in parallel columns. 
Yet it is unfortunate that both in these chapters and elsewhere the author 
does not attempt to cite every passage in Augustine in which a given 
quotation appears, but merely gives every variant found. For the value 
of full testimonia is not to be despised, especially in cases of doubt as to 
whether Augustine is quoting freely or verbatim. The collection of variant 
readings (pp. 43-57) attempts at first to give not only variants in different 
works by Augustine but also variants in the MSS of a single work. Since, 
however, the latter readings are very vaguely cited as those of ‘‘some MSS,” 
little is gained by this sort of precision, and it is at once discarded.! To the 
list of variants additions might be made, for example: 3:5; cf. Con. Jul. 
5, 17; 3:18; ef. Con. Tul. 1, 17; 3:24; ef. Retract. 2, 50; in 6:7 the best 
reading of Retract. 1, 26 is not identical with that cited from De Trin. 1, 1; 
6:9; cf. De civ. 16, 12; 22:18 is indeed often quoted in the form noted on 
p. 54, but sometimes also with the omission of terrae. 

Much of the detailed analysis on pp. 58-65, with its classification of 
differences in the quotations, appears to the reviewer to prove little save 
that variants vary, but the view maintained in the following pages that 
Augustine used different texts of Genesis at different times, that, as a whole, 
his earlier works employ a freer and his later works a more literally trans- 
lated version, and that the points of likeness between these different versions 
are so many and striking that they must be derived from the same original 
translation seems not improbable. 

In his third section Dr. McIntosh discusses the Latinity of the Old 
Latin Genesis under the headings of Word Formation and Inflection (follow- 
ing Cooper’s Word-Formation in the Roman Sermo Plebeius), Vocabulary, 
Syntax, and Style, and concludes that for the peculiarities found in the work 
the influence of Greek (and of Hebrew through the LXX) is responsible in 
much larger degree than is the Vulgar Latin, and that of the latter too 
little occurs to enable one to point with any certainty to the country in 
which the Old Latin translation was made. 

A considerable number of misprints have been noted, and a few inad- 
vertences apparently not due to the printer, e.g., p. 1, Sabatier’s work ‘‘ was 
published at Remis”; p. 44, “In Epist. Ioannem”; p. 47, “in Speculum 
Mark”; on p. 89, n. 1, the citation of Servius should be made directly 
rather than through the medium of Lindsay’s Latin Language. 

The author contemplates, as he announces on pp. 10 and 79, an enlarge- 
ment of his work, to include a study of the Old Latin Genesis as quoted by 
other Latin Fathers. If this can be made with greater consideration of the 


!A similar indefiniteness in stating the worth of MS variants is found on p. 70, 
ll. 10 ff. 
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textual variations involved and with more complete citations of all sources 
than the present work contains it should be a useful contribution to our 
knowledge of one of the most perplexing fields in Latin philological study. 


ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Companion to Roman History. By H. Stuart Jones. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1912. Pp. xii+472. $5.00. 


The purpose of this book, a companion volume to Barnard’s Companion 
to English History, is to treat those subjects that can be illustrated from 
material remains. The introductory chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
earliest settlements of the Italians, the development of their town and land 
systems, including the city of Rome, and roads and sea routes. Then 
follow chapters on architecture, war, religion, production and distribution, 
money, public amusements, and art.’ Each section is provided with a short 
bibliography; and there are seven maps, eighty plates, sixty-four cuts, and 
the necessary indexes. Footnotes are admitted, but not in such numbers as 
to be burdensome. The bibliographies do not pretend to be exhaustive, 
but are in general quite up to date and ample, the only striking omission 
noted being that of Narducci, Sulla Fognatura della Citta di Roma, Rome, 
1889, from the list of works on p. 154 that deal with the drainage system of 
the city. The illustrations are excellent and well selected. 

Immediate comparison is suggested between this book and Sandys’ 
Companion to Latin Studies, which covers a far wider field, contains almost 
twice as many pages, and costs only a dollar more. All the topics treated by 
Stuart Jones are also treated in Sandys’ book, but in less detail. Excluding 
the chapter on architecture, the space devoted to other topics by Stuart 
Jones is nearly twice that given by Sandys, while the former’s chapter on 
architecture is five times as long as the latter’s. The most striking differ- 
ence between the two books is that Sandys’ is the work of several scholars, 
while the other is entirely the work of one. In the nature of the case it 
must be largely a compilation, and the author acknowledges his obligations, 
but the book has the advantage of possessing unity of plan and method. 

To undertake alone so comprehensive a work in these days of collabora- 
tion demands a considerable degree of self-confidence, and a willingness to 
expose oneself to criticism from many sides, but so far as the reviewer is able 
to judge the author has done his work remarkably well. There are of course 
statements that may be challenged, but the author will usually be found to 
have good reasons for his own views, or to be relying on recognized author- 
ities. Even in those fields farthest removed from art and architecture, where 
he speaks as a master, the result is eminently satisfactory, and the book is 
characterized by a clearness and directness of statement that leaves little 
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to be desired. If any criticism is to be passed on the plan of the book it is 
that the space devoted to architecture seems disproportionately long. 

A very few minor inaccuracies may be noted. On map 3 the cippus of 
Claudius near the porta Salaria, discovered in 1909 (NS. 1909, 45; BC. 
1909, 130), is not marked. The statement on p. 56 in regard to the relative 
widths of brick and mortar at different periods will probably have to be 
modified in view of the recent investigations of Miss Van Deman (AJA. 
1912, 387). Fig. 13, the plan of the temple of Venus and Roma, is incorrect 
in exhibiting a staircase on the north side between the apses. The actual 
ruins show that such a staircase existed only on the south side (cf. Rivoira, 
Lombardic Architecture, II, 100 ff.; Nwova Antologia, 1910, 631 ff.). The 
existence of a portus lignarius (p. 155) on the Tiber is probably an unjusti- 
fiable inference from Livy xxxv. 41, although it has been admitted by topog- 
raphers, including the reviewer. The remark in n. 1 on p. 290 that the 
“Romans sat at meals” should be modified; and how the statement on 
p. 304 that the Georgics is the “greatest didactic poem ever written” is to be 
justified in the presence of the De rerum natura, the reviewer does not know. 

There are a few misprints but they are insignificant. It does seem a 
little strange, however, to find an English scholar writing (p. 171) that the 
villa rustica “borrowed something of the commodity of the Italian pleasure- 
house” when “commodity” in this sense has been marked as obsolete by 
Webster for at least thirty years; and again on p. 95, “such market-places 
gave birth to urban communities’”’ where the figure is as inappropriate as 
possible. 

This book deserves a hearty welcome and will prove a very useful and 
convenient manual. 

5. &: P. 


Commentationes Aenipontanae quas edunt E. Kalinka et A. Zingerle. 
IV. 


The fourth volume of this series contains three articles. The first, by 
Zingerle (pp. 1-5), contains a brief summary of the philological manuscripts 
or fragments of manuscripts—fifteen in all-—in the libraries of the Tyrol, 
that have been published or commented upon, with references to the litera- 
ture. The second article, “Zur Wiirdigung Polyins,” by Guido Miller 
(pp. 5-16), is a study based on a careful comparison of the orparyyjpara of 
Polyaenus and the parallel sections of the similar work of Frontinus. The 
differences are such as one might expect between the work of a Greek rhetori- 
cian and lawyer and that of a Roman expert on the subject. Miiller’s 
characterization of Polyaenus is apt and fair. The last article, by Lechner 
(pp. 17-104), is an elaborate description and collation of an Innsbruck 
manuscript (No. 579), containing Ovid’s Remedia amoris, with marginal 
and interlinear annotations. The peculiarities of spelling, the abbreviations, 
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etc., are discussed at length, the annotations are printed in full (31 pages), 
and a tabulated comparison with the readings of a large number of manu- 
scripts and early editions is given. The codex is found to be closely related 
to the Gudianus and the Sedlerianus and to the editions printed at Venice 
and Bale. The labor expended in this study is out of all proportion to the 
results obtained; the writer deserved a better manuscript for his investi- 
gations. 
Cuaries H. Bresson 


Grundriss der Geschichtswissenschaft zur Einfiihrung in das Studium 
der deutschen Geschichte des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit. Heraus- 
gegeben von Atoys Meister. Bd. I, Abteilung 1, “Lateinische 
Paliographie.” Von BrertHoLtp Bretuouz. Zweite Auflage. 
Pp. 112. M. 2.40. 


Although the present treatise is intended primarily for students of 
mediaeval and modern German history, it appeals to a wider circle of readers 
and can be used to advantage by a student whose interest is purely philologi- 
cal. It has been made available for this larger circle by the fact that it, like 
the other articles in the Grundriss, is published separately. This arrange- 
ment makes it possible, through the independent revision of the various 
parts as occasion demands, to keep the work as a whole on a level with the 
latest investigation and saves the purchaser the expense of buying the whole 
work when some of its parts have become out of date. That this flexibility 
is not without its advantages for the publisher is shown by the fact that a 
second edition of the “‘ Latin Palaeography”’ was called for even before all the 
parts had appeared in a first edition. 

Bretholz has divided his work into two parts. In the first part (pp. 6-35) 
he discusses the Schriftwesen in three chapters, ‘“‘Schreibstoffe,” “Formen 
der Schriftwerke,” and “ Verbreitung und Aufbewahrung der Schriftwerke.”’ 
Nothing important has been omitted, and the full bibliographies, both here 
and in the second part, supply the student with a complete apparatus for a 
more detailed study. 

The second part (pp. 35-112), “ Entwickelung der Lateinischen Schrift,” 
seems a little distorted from the standpoint of the classical philologist— 
over three pages are devoted to the script of the Curia as against about one 
and a half pages for the Beneventan and two pages for the Visigothic script— 
but from the point of view of the historian the relatively fuller treatment 
of the cursive and of the later periods of the book scripts may be justified. 
Bretholz traces the evolution of the script from stage to stage, describes the 
different scripts, citing specimens from the various collections of facsimiles, 
and states the problems connected with them, giving full references to the 
literature on the subject. He has condensed a surprising amount of informa- 
tion into a relatively small space. 
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In a compendium of this sort that deals with such a vast amount of details 
a few lapses are inevitable. On p. 5, Thompson’s Handbook of Greek and 
Latin Palaeography is cited in the second edition (1894); the third edition 
appeared in 1906 and the fourth, which has just been published, has been 
announced for some time; p. 33, Bretholz seems to adhere to the old view 
that Cassiodore was a Benedictine; p. 61, n. 5, Westwood’s Facsimiles of 
the Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and Irish Manuscripts (London 
1868) should be mentioned along with the Palaeographical Society as furnish- 
ing “das reichste und schénste Material an Proben irisch-angelsichsischer 
Schrift insularer Provenienz”; p. 97, the practice of putting strokes over two 
a’s began in the eleventh century rather than the twelfth; p. 110, the Salz- 
burg Computus of 1143 is not, as Bretholz states, the earliest European 
manuscript that contains Arabic numerals; neither is it, as Steffens claims 
(Lateinische Paléographie, Einleitung, p. xxxix), the earliest German manu- 
script containing them. Hill, ‘Early Use of Arabic Numerals in Europe” 
(Archaeologia, LXITI [1910], 170, 171), cites MSS from Madrid, Ziirich (St. 
Gall), Erlangen (Altdorf), Rome, Chartres, and Paris that are older. A few 
misprints occur: p. 34, read “‘library” for “liberey”; p. 38, read “Glaun- 
ing” for ““Glanning”’; p. 39, read “Van den Gheyn” for ‘Van den Ghein”; 
p. 55, read “Jarrow” for ‘‘Tarrow”; p. 61, the English word “and” (=et) 
has crept into the text. 

CuarLes H. Beeson 


The Apostolic Fathers. With an English Translation by Kirsopp 
Lake. In two volumes. (“Loeb Classical Library.”) New 
York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. viii+-409; 396. $1.50 each. 


The writings of the Apostolic Fathers fill two volumes of the “Locb 
Classical Library.”” The work of Professor Kirsopp Lake in editing them 
is of the scholarly standard to be desired in presenting for the first time in 
a really accessible form for general reading works so important for the early 
history of Christianity. The first volume contains the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians ascribed to Clement of Rome, the seven genuine Epistles of 
Ignatius, the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, and the Epistle of Barnabas; and the Shepherd of 
Hermas, the Martyrdom of Polycarp, and the Epistle to Diognetus make 
up the second. The introductions, giving in each case a summary of 
information about the author and the manuscripts of the work, are care- 
fully and concisely written. The text, as the editor informs us, has been 
revised, and enough of the variants have been noted for an edition of this 
kind; in cases where there has evidently been corruption and the true 
reading is in doubt, he usually prints the suggested emendations at the 
bottom of the page and in the translation gives what the context most 
probably calls for. In I Clement 44:6, for example, é ris duéurrus 
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avrois Teriynuevyns Accrovpyias is translated “from the ministry which they 
fulfilled blamelessly,” with Lightfoot’s emendation of reriynpévns to 
reTnpnuevys noted. 

The translation, however, is the really important part of a volume of the 
Loeb series. In this particular case the editor is to be congratulated on 
his accuracy; but the criticism can justly be made that sometimes through 
close following of the text his translation has lost in the qualities of flexi- 
bility and life. This is more noticeable in the first volume than in the 
second, and is no doubt due to the style of the original. Where the Greek 
style is jerky, as in the Epistles of Ignatius, the translation shows, perhaps 
rightly, the same qualities; but in the more smoothly flowing Shepherd, for 
example, the English too has more grace. The editor has apparently 
taken the King James Version of the Bible to a certain extent as a model, 
though not entirely, even in the scriptural quotations; however, ‘“‘I cannot 
away with your new moons and sabbaths” (Barnabas 2:5; 15:8) may 
prove disconcerting to those who do not recall the obsolete expression of 
the King James translators. As a specimen section of the translation, 
Ignatius ad Rom. 8 may be cited: “I no longer desire to live after the 
manner of men, and this shall be, if you desire it. Desire it, in order 
that you also may be desired. I beg you by this short letter; believe me. 
And Jesus Christ shall make this plain to you, that I am speaking the truth. 
He is the mouth which cannot lie, by which the Father has spoken truly. 
Pray for me that I may attain. I write to you not according to the flesh but 
according to the mind of God. If I suffer, it was your favour; if I be rejected, 
it was your hatred.” It will be seen that Professor Lake strives to write 
in an extremely simple manner and to translate literally. The result is 
admirable from the utilitarian point of view if not from that of English style. 

Though in most passages the meaning of which might be disputed Pro- 
fessor Lake has indicated in a footnote other possible translations, he has 
made no such comment upon perhaps the best-known expression of Ignatius, 
& éuds épws éoravpwra «rr. (Ignatius ad Rom. 7:2). This he trans- 
lates, ‘My lust is crucified, and there is in me no fire of love for material 
things,” without informing the reader that Origen (Prol. in cant. cantic.) 
understood gpws to be used in the sense of “object of affection” and to 
refer to Christ, and that among modern scholars the late Dr. Bigg in a recent 
work (The Origins of Christianity, Oxford, 1909, p. 106) interprets it in the 
same way. 

In very few places, however, would one care to question the accuracy of 
Professor Lake’s translation. In the Epistle to Diognetus, 7:3, ‘‘Yes, but 
did he send him, as a man might suppose, in sovereignty and fear and 
terror?” émi rvypavvid: would perhaps be better rendered by “with a view 
to,” ete. Certainly in the Shepherd, Sim. V. 6.5: 1d mvedpa 75 dyov td 
mpoov xrX., where the text agrees with that in the corpus Patrum Apostoli- 
corum, the English translation, “‘The Holy Spirit which goes forth,” is in 
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error. But these faults are few. There are, however, too many. typo- 
graphical errors in Vol. II; I have noted no less than 23 which have escaped 
the proofreader’s eye. 

It should also be noted that the ‘‘General Index” and Index of Scrip- 
tural References at the end of the second volume add much to the useful- 
ness of the work. The one thing to be regretted in the physical appearance 
of this handy little edition is that the lines are not spaced uniformly from 
page to page. Otherwise it is well adapted to its purpose and deserves 
wide circulation. 


FRANK EGLESTON ROBBINS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Governors of Moesia. By SELATIE EpGar Strout. Dissertation. 
Princeton University, 1911. Pp. xii+97. $0.75. 


Scholars of the last generation were all too prone to underrate the 
individuality of different parts of the Roman world. Now we are coming to 
realize the need of minute investigations of each province in order to under- 
stand the empire as a whole. The historian and the epigraphist are as 
helpless without an up-to-date prosopographia and accurate chronological 
tables as the student of literature without a lexicon. Dr. Stout, therefore, is 
doing useful work when he discusses the evidence for identifying and dating 
the governors of Moesia. He was particularly fortunate in his choice of 
province and topic, since a large proportion of the material relating to the 
Danubian country has been discovered in recent years and is still practically 
unworked. Thus the original form of the third volume of the Corpus 
inscriptionum Latinarum (1873) contained only 41 pages devoted to Moesia; 
the supplements appearing up to 1902 add no fewer than 116 pages. The 
coins of the region also were made more accessible by Pick’s publication in 
1899. But though the army of the province has been studied within the last 
decade by Beuchel, Filow, and Van der Weerd, no thoroughgoing attempt has 
been made to discuss the civil officials since the very unsatisfactory treatment 
by Liebenam in 1888. 

The reviewer has nothing but praise for the accuracy and skill with which 
Dr. Stout has performed his laborious task. The citations from the sources 
are exhaustive, the reasoning sane and independent, the external form 
beyond reproach. The reader’s convenience is consulted by a brief con- 
spectus of the 106 certain governors (pp. 82-85), an index nominum et rerum, 
and an index verborum citing 339 inscriptions and 162 passages of 34 authors. 
One’s chief regret is that the historical introduction (pp. ix-xi) is so con- 
densed. For example, Dr. Stout believes that after its conquest by Crassus 
in 29-28 B.c. Moesia was controlled for a time by native princes but was 
probably organized as a province several years before 6 a.p.; we should have 
liked a more detailed presentation of these points, with the evidence for and 
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against von Premerstein’s theory that the provincial organization dates only 
from 15 a.p. (cf. § 2 and n. 18). 

There is a short appendix on certain titles of Septimius Severus, proving 
that Parth. Max., Imp. XI and XII, and Cos. II fall in 198 a.p. One or 
two new arguments (§ 4) are added to Gsell’s proof that the province was 
divided by Domitian, probably in 86 or 87 a.p. Until Diocletian the 
governors were regularly legati Augusti pro praetore of consular rank. 
Between 15 and 44 a.p., however, the consular legate resided in Macedonia 
and had general oversight of Macedonia and Achaia as well as Moesia, while 
the legions stationed in Moesia were commanded by a praetorian legatus. 
Dr. Stout infers (§ 9) that the civil and judicial functions in Moesia belonged 
to the non-resident consular. Yet the grouping of provinces into larger 
administrative units was generally, if not always, a war measure (so in Moesia 
itself in the third century; cf. § 5). Is it not more natural, then; to consider 
the resident, even though only a praetorian, as the real governor, exercising 
both civil and military power? The extraordinary military ruler of the 
district (the later dux or praepositus) would of course outrank any provincial 
or legionary legatus in matters affecting the general conduct of a campaign. 
There is great need of a thorough treatment. of such anomalous and tem- 
porary officials in the whole Roman world. Thus I do not believe that the 
defense of Noricum and Raetia by Pertinax shows him to have been governor 
of those provinces. (Cf.n.71 and University of Chicago Studies in Class. Phil., 
IV, 197,n.1). On Judaea consularis in CIL III, 12117 (n. 89) see University 
of Chicago Studies in Class. Phil., IV, 200, n. 11; Class. Phil., V, 117. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Stout will continue his work on Moesia. 


Mary Braprorp PEAKS 
Vassar COLLEGE 


Menschenart und Heldentum in Homers Ilias. Von Dr. HEInRicH 
Spress. Paderborn: Schéningh, 1913. Pp. vi+314. M. 4.50. 
Doctor Spiess set for himself the task of presenting a series of descriptions 
or pictures of life and character as represented in the Iliad. The pictures are 
of the men themselves, not of their material or economic conditions. As an 
introduction there are three chapters dealing with the joys and activities of 
life, with the ties of society, friendship, and the family, and with religion, 
piety, and morals. After this general introduction there follow detailed and 
separate portraits of each of the leading actors of the poem. The book makes 
no pretense of handling the literature or any of the problems of composition. 
The Homeric question is ignored, and each character of the poem is presented 
exactly as he appears in the poem itself. Every part of the Iliad is treated as 
original, and nothing is omitted. The unity of character and personality 
thus shown is a striking and effective answer to the statement made by 
Wilamowitz: “It is folly to speak of Achilles or Odysseus, as if either of them 
had a character.” 
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The book is written with deep and accurate knowledge of the Iliad, and 
shows sympathetic appreciation of its poetic beauties. The very nature of 
the work makes a detailed review impossible, since it has no single theme, but 
presents a train of comments grouped about the individual characters drawn 
by Homer. These comments are all excellent, some are brilliant. 

No other writer of my acquaintance has given such an adequate descrip- 
tion of humanity as shown in the Iliad, or has so fully appreciated the poet’s 
great ability in the individualization of character. The author has added to 
the pleasure of the book by the modesty with which it is written. 


Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A Student’s Edition of the Odes of Horace, Books I to III. The 
Monumentum Aere Perennius. By E. R. Garnsry. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1910. Pp. 321. 


The purpose of this edition, which is to be followed by a volume on the 
‘so-called Fourth Book of Odes,” is to “deliver Horatian exegesis from 
the rut in which it has lain impeded for so long.”” In Mr. Garnsey’s opinion 
“the body of Horatian comment is incohesive and the first touch of analysis 
is fatal to it.”’ Other statements that will serve to give some idea of his 
contempt for the rank and file of Horatian editors are (p. 3): “That Q. 
Horatius Flaccus had a soul at all, above that of the merry king in the nursery 
rhyme who called for his glass and his fiddlers, is, I find, not yet a fact of 
universal admission”; and the following: ‘Yes, that is true, many critical 
mountains have been in labor over Horace, and they have brought forth 
something, which, if it be disrespectful to call it ridiculous, may be fairly 
described as puzzling. With regard to the Odes this is not surprising, if 
they have tried to explain him without reference to his real subject.” This 
“real subject,’’ Garnsey thinks, is the career of Murena. The three books 
form a unit, and are founded on a tragedy involving many motives. The 
first book serves as a prologue, touching on events that precede the dénoue- 
ment. Among the odes containing political allusions are others referring 
to the character or career of Murena, who is the villain of the play. In the 
second book we find more direct references to the protagonists (cf. ii. 2; 
ii. 10; ii. 17). At the beginning of the third book the poet seizes the oppor- 
tunity to give expression to the aspirations of Roman patriots, but his 
verses are throughout affected by the special circumstances of Murena’s 
plot. Then the story is resumed and the tragedy is unfolded. 

This interpretation of the Odes seems to have been inspired by Verrall’s 
essay on Murena in his Studies in Horace. Verrall, placing the publication 
of the collection in the winter of 20-19 B.c., sees in these three books ‘‘‘ An 
Ode of Fortune,’ a descant in various moods upon the perishing pleasures, 
the certain, and often sudden, death of man—touched with something of 
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‘tragedy by the awful story, so near to Horace and to his readers, of which 
the outline is so powerfully dashed in. What the fall of Antonius is to the 
hymn to the Queen of Antium, that the fall of Murena is to the entire work.” 
But Garnsey goes much farther than Verrall. He is obsessed by the idea 
that allusions to Murena lurk everywhere in the Odes. Through Murena 
he believes that he can solve all the old puzzles of the Odes and give a new 
and profound significance to innumerable passages where current interpre- 
tation only touches the surface. As regards the question of date, he not 
only assumes that the publication could not have taken place before 22 B.c. 
(the date of Murena’s conspiracy), but thinks it possible that not a single 
one of the odes was composed before that year. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the passages where Garnsey discovers 
references to Murena. The mildest moral commonplaces, philosophic 
reflexions of. the most general type, descriptions of wealth and luxury, and 
pictures of dinner parties or drinking-bouts are one and all dragged into 
connection with the conspiracy of 22.B.c. For example, the career of Murena 
and its effect on the fortunes of Maecenas are said to be the real theme of 
vss. 9-29 of the first ode of the first book. In Od. i. 2. 13 ff. (Vidimus flavum 
Tiberim retortis, etc.) the reference is not merely to the assassination of 
Julius Caesar but also to the situation in 22 B.c. The note on monstra 
natantia (i. 3. 18) is typical of our editor’s attitude, for he tells us here that 
we must not assume that Horace’s words are without point because we fail 
to see one: the subject of sea monsters is not unassociated with the story 
of Murena. These examples are taken from the first three odes of the first 
book. So far as my examination has gone, the ode in which there is not 
some equally pertinent reference to Murena is an exception. 

As an example of the driving power of an idée fixe the book is remarkable, 
but as a contribution to the literature of Horace it cannot be taken seriously. 


G. J. Lane 
UNIVERSITY OF CxIcaGo 


Studies in Fronto and His Age. By M. Dorotuy Brock. “Girton 
College Studies,” No. V. London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1911. 


Few readers of these ‘‘Studies’”—and they merit attention from the 
many—will approach the subject with any considerable interest in Fronto. 
Scholars have been largely guided in the case of this author by the pro- 
nouncements of his first editors, at whose hands he had short shrift and little 
justice. The present work is not an attempt at- wholesale rehabilitation. 
The author has admitted perforce the failure of Fronto as a historian, has 
sensibly allowed his oratorical claims to remain in abeyance, and has grounded 
her defense upon the contributions of Fronto to literary criticism, and his 
achievements, as, not the founder, but the earnest and influential advocate of 
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an important and, as may appear, a salutary movement by Latin writers for 
the enrichment of the written speech. 

The most suggestive chapters in Miss Brock’s work deal with Archaism, 
Fronto’s Theory of Oratory and Style, Fronto as a Literary Critic and 
Fronto’s Vocabulary and Style. The conclusions reached impress one as 
sound, and are certainly the result of a careful study of all the literature in 
any way concerned with these topics. In addition to a complete bibliog- 
raphy, there are numerous footnotes containing exact references to the 
authorities cited. Since many important contributions to this subject have 
appeared only in periodicals, the exhaustive references here contained are 
particularly valuable. The elaborate appendix on African Latinity has the 
same merits as the foregoing, though it contains little that may be called 
original. The theory of a peculiar literary language indigenous to Africa 
hardly requires further reputation, since it has been abandoned and exploded 
by its chief apostle. Miss Brock reviews and compresses the scattering dis- 
cussions of this theory and, in support of her negative conclusions, presents a 
collection of so-called Africanisms, paralleled, so far as possible, by similar 
examples from non-African authors. This collection, with the appended 
bibliography, might well serve as an introduction to the study of Vulgar 
Latin. 

Besides these features there is added a fairly full selection from the 
Letters of Fronto, with a translation which is generally adequate. The text 
alone represents considerable labor, as it owes much to conjectures pub- 
lished in various periodicals since the appearance of Maber’s edition. The 
intrusion of “ad” in iv. 3, 1. 52, “ad significando,” seems to require some 
explanation. In the famous Fable on Sleep, the rendering of ‘“Iunonem 
partus plerosque nocturnos ciere,”’ “that Juno gave birth to most of her 
children at night,” is quaintly ambiguous, if not a palpable mistranslation. 
It is possible also to doubt some other interpretations, for example, on “feci 
compendium” (i. 1. 3.), but there is surprisingly little place for unfavorable 
criticism in this thoroughly interesting and valuable piece of work. 


Keita PRESTON 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Religious Experience of the Roman People from the Earliest 
Times to the Age of Augustus. By W. Warpre Fow ter, M.A. 
London: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. xviii+504. 


In this work Professor Fowler has collected the two series of Gifford 
Lectures which he delivered in 1909-10 at Edinburgh University. To 
each lecture he has appended numerous notes which give references to 
ancient and modern authorities together with many obiter dicta. This 
arrangement is a good one, affording the general reader an uninterrupted 
view of the development of religious ideas among the Romans, and giving 
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the specialist ample material for the investigation of abstruse questions, 
Adopting in Lecture I Professor I. W. Howerth’s definition of religion as 
“the effective desire to be in right relation to the Power manifesting itself in 
the universe,” he discusses the difficulties of the subject and the proper use 
of evidence furnished by archaeology and anthropology; in Lectures II and 
III he treats the survivals in later times of the magic and taboo of the primi- 
tive ages; in IV, the more developed and animistic worship of the early 
agricultural family; in V, the beginnings of organized state-religion as shown 
in the ‘Calendar of Numa;’’ Lectures VI and VII are devoted to a consider- 
ation of the early Roman ideas of divinity and the character of their deities; 
VIII and IX treat the rites pertaining to sacrifice, vows, purifications, etc.; 
X summarizes the merits and defects of this early stage and explains the later 
influx of new gods and new conceptions. 

In the second series the topics are: (XI) admission of Greek deities 
into the state-worship and the influence of the Sibylline Books; (XII and 
XIII) the work of the pontifices and augurs; (XIV) the prodigies and 
religious panic during the war with Hannibal; (XV) the manipulation 
of religious institutions for political purposes and the excesses of foreign 
cults in the second century B.c.; (XVI and XVII) the influence of Greek 
philosophy and mysticism on the religious beliefs of the last centuries of the 
Republic; (XVIII) Virgil as the exponent of Roman religion, especially 
of pietas; (XIX) the Augustan revival of worship; (XX) the contribution 
of Roman religion to Christianity. The book closes with several appendices 
on mooted questions such as the Lupercalia and the pairs of deities named 
in Aulus Gellius xiii. 23. 

It is impossible in this review even to mention all the merits of these 
lectures, which are a mine of information upon Roman religion and contain 
many suggestions for other fields of study. However, the reviewer is especially 
impressed with the sane remarks on the proper use of evidence upon the 
subject; the vivid portrayal of the simple religion of the early farmers; 
the vindication of Roman prayers and ritual from the charges of dull for- 
malism and of mercenary bargaining; the clear description of the work of 
the pontifices in systematizing the worship; the brilliant description of the 
new ceremonies introduced to allay the panic during the Second Punic 
War; and the account of Virgil’s work in reviving faith by the example of 
Aeneas’ pietas. 

Dr. Fowler adheres closely to the principles which he lays down on p. 7 
of the book, viz., to keep the subject in continual touch with Roman history, 
and to exercise all possible care in dealing with the technical matters of 
religion. The reader becomes absorbed in the volume as a history, not only 
of Roman religion, but also of the development of the nation; and the accu- 
racy and sober judgment with which the author has sifted the evidence on 
doubtful points are everywhere conspicuous. Thus he admits the presence 
of taboo and magic in many religious rites, but sees no sign of totemism. 
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He convincingly refutes Frazer’s theory of the magician-king (pp. 49-53) 
as well as his theory of married deities. He advances strong arguments 
against Wissowa’s conjecture that the Argei represented Greeks who were at 
some earlier period sacrificed by drowning. On the other hand, he supports 
Wissowa’s explanation of the indigitamenta as forms of invocation. 

Furthermore, many original suggestions and theories occur. One of 
these, of especial interest to students of literature, deals with the manner 
of singing the Carmen Saeculare. On p. 108 it is conjectured that the Flamen 
Dialis, whose bondage to the taboos imposed upon him points to a very 
primitive origin, was the representative of the ancient priest of Juppiter 
Latiaris, who was transferred to Rome when that city became the chief 
center of Latium. The sacrificial words macte esto are explained (pp. 182 ff.) 
as based on the idea that “‘a mystic current of religious force passed through 
the victim from priest to deity and perhaps back again.’”’ As a solution 
of the vexed problem of the original function of Mars the author suggests 
(pp. 132 ff.) that the god was not a spirit of either agriculture or war alone, 
but a divinity of the wilder regions on the outskirts of civilization, to be 
propitiated both for help against enemies beyond, and for the protection of 
crops and cattle within, the boundaries of human activity. 

On p. 77 we find the theory that the Lar was not the spirit of the supposed 
founder of the family, but presided over the ground belonging to a house- 
hold; and that his cult was introduced into the house through the slaves 
who were allowed to participate in the worship of these Lares Compitalicii 
at the hearth as well as at the compita. This view, however, rests upon a 
rather narrow definition of the word compitum and upon an ambiguous quota- 
tion from Cato De Agricultura 5, which is open to another interpretation. 

The appearance of the volume is exceptionally good. Misprints and 
other errors are rare. For the word “latter” on p. 416 “former” should be 
read. On page 45, the Classical Quarterly is meant. 


Harotp L. AXTELL 
UNIVERSITY oF IDAHO 


The Works of the Emperor Julian. With an English translation 
by Witmer Cave Wricut, Pu.D. Vol. I. “Loeb Classical 
Library.” New York: Macmillan, 1913. $1.50. 


This first volume contains the two panegyrics on Constantius, the 
panegyric in honor of Eusebia, and the two difficult neo-Platonic essays, 
the hymn to King Helios, and the hymn to the Mother of the Gods. Mrs. 
Wright was well equipped for her task, and has accomplished it in a fashion 
that does not disappoint the expectations raised by her dissertation on 
Julian and her history of Greek literature. The translation is smooth, 
accurate, and idiomatic. The brief introductions place the reader at the 
right point of view. The footnotes supply all needed dates and references 
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to the numerous passages of classical literature imitated by Julian. A 
number of plausible emendations due to Mrs. Wright herself, or communi- 
cated by friends, improve corrupt passages of the text, if they do not certainly 
restore Julian’s hand. In 15A she reads with probability from Plato Rep. 
424D mapadvopevy instead of iodvonevn. In the desperate passage 12D 
GANG Tov pev ovx éBacirevoce roixiwy Ody ewrepias xpeia she suggests 
GAAd TH pev ds. This, I think, indicates the true remedy. But it will 
hardly bear her translation “ Yes, even Odysseus who never ruled an empire, 
etc.’”’ (italics mine). By keeping her emendation, and inserting the inter- 
rogative ris after €Baoidevoe, we get, I think, the required meaning: 
“But what need had Odysseus, who never ruled an empire . . . . of mani- 
fold experience.”” This prepares us for the contrasted case of Constantius 
who does need the wide experience which Homer superfluously bestowed 


upon Odysseus. 
Paut SHOREY 


The Old Testament in Greek, According to the Text of Codex Vaticanus, 
Supplemented from Other Uncial Manuscripts, with a Critical 
Apparatus Containing the Variants of the Chief Ancient Author- 
ities for the Text of the Septuagint. Part III: Numbers and 
Deuteronomy. Edited by ALAN ENGLAND BRooKE and NoRMAN 
McLean. Cambridge: The University Press, 1911. Pp. 407-— 
676. $5. 


The sumptuous Cambridge edition of the Septuagint which began to 
appear in 1906 moves slowly forward. Without undertaking to construct a 
text, it prints that of Vaticanus where it is preserved, falling back where it 
fails upon Alexandrinus, and giving an elaborate apparatus of the readings 
of other manuscripts and versions. With the second part (1909) this change 
was made in method, that where the first hand of Vaticanus stood alone or 
nearly so, while the second or third had good support, the reading of the first 
hand should give way to the better attested reading. In this particular, 
therefore, the printed text of Parts II and III is an improvement upon that 
of Swete. The fifth-century manuscript of Deuteronomy and Joshua now 
designated @, which Mr. Freer obtained in Cairo in 1906, was fortunately 
available in time for use in the apparatus. The accounts given in the 
Prefatory Note of the manuscripts employed are necessarily brief, but might 
at least include such particulars as date and contents. The Cambridge 
editors agree with Professor Sanders that the chief interest of @ is its evidence 
of the early existence of a text closely related to that of the valuable but late 
cursives g and n. Some ambiguities and omissions noted by Mr. Sprengling 
in Professor Sanders’ collation of @ (Deut. 7:15; 8: 14; 9:11; 18:20; 
19:14; 22:8; 27:15, 26; 28:63; 32:8; ef. Amer. Jour. Theol., XV [1911], 
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114, 115) the editors have settled by the use of the facsimile edition of that 
manuscript; afew other slight defects remarked by Mr. Sprengling (zxounon{?]- 
ras (Sanders, wounvera| for rouoere Deut. 4:6; xara for car’ 4:47; dacews 
for daceos 12:2) have escaped even their practiced scrutiny. The work is as 
a whole admirably done and well maintains the great Cambridge Septuagint 
tradition. Since Part III appeared the ninth Oxyrhynchus volume has sup- 
plied two mutilated but very ancient papyri of Gen., chaps. 16 and 31, 
from the third and fourth centuries respectively. 


Epear J. GoopspEED 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Antike Portrdts. Bearbeitet von Richarp DreLBricx. Bonn: A. 
Marcus und E. Weber, 1912. Pp. lxxi; Plates 62. M. 6. 


This admirable book, whose price appears to be only six marks, follows 
close upon the similar, but more extensive, work of Dr. Anton Hekler, 
published in this country under the title Greek and Roman Portraits. Both 
testify to a widespread interest in one of the most fascinating branches of 
ancient, as of modern, art. 

Unlike Dr. Hekler, Professor Delbriick begins with Egyptian portraits, 
of which he presents fourteen examples on twelve plates. Then follow on 
Plates 13-57 Greek and Roman portraits, beginning with the Pericles in the 
British Museum and ending with the painted portrait of one Turtura on the 
wall of a Roman catacomb. Five additional plates are devoted to intaglios, 
cameos, coins, and the like. 

A reviewer wonders at some omissions from the collection, as well as at 
some inclusions; but that is the way with reviewers of anthologies generally. 
Professor Delbriick claims no more for his plates than that they contain “a 
portion of the best which has survived to us from antiquity in the way of 
portraiture,” and from this modest claim there can be no dissent. It is 
gratifying to an American to see the extent to which the museums of this 
country have been drawn upon. No less than ten pieces of sculpture now in 
New York, Boston, and Cambridge are presented, one of them, the wonderful 
terracotta head of an elderly Roman in Boston, in three views. 

The text is brief. The introductory pages contain illuminating com- 
ments on the history and the underlying motives of portraiture in the ancient 
countries about the Mediterranean. Then follow condensed notes on the 
individual examples presented. These notes are models of their kind. 
Although the work is described by its author as addressed to amateurs and 
not to actual or prospective specialists, there are few, even among serious 
students, who will not find guidance, as well as gratification, in the materials 
here brought together. 


F. B. TarBe.Lu 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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accent, Ehrlich on Greek 482 ff.; of 
compounds of wodv- Tin.; of en- 
clitic combinations 23 ff.; note on 
Latin 92 ff. 

adjectives for adverbs in Eugippius 
437 ff.; with proper and pet names 
302 

adverbial usage in Eugippius 436 ff.; 
phrases in Eugippius 438 ff. 

adverbs, special, in Eugippius 440 ff.; 
temporal, in Eugippius 442 ff. 

Aeschylus, fr. 207, Shorey’s interpreta- 
tion of 280 

Ajax and the vultures (Soph. Az. 167- 
71) 88 ff. 

Anaxagoras as possible source of Ovid’s 
creation story 402 ff. 
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rial 416 ff. 
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biduo post in Suet. Jul. 16 1 ff. 


carnivals and beginnings ‘of tragedy 
282 ff. 
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contamination in the Rudens of Plautus 
67 ff.; Leo’s theory of, in the Amphi- 
truo, refuted 14 ff. 

“conversion by contraposition’’ 228 ff. 

Cos personified in Theocritus 314 

costume designating a business imme- 
diately in hand 308 

creation story in Ovid’s Met. i 401 ff. 
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7 ff. 
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of 335 
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literature, Greek, Bethe-Wendland’s 
history of 106; Latin, Norden’s his- 
tory of 106 
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in 267 ff. 
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Lucian, Harmon’s translation of 234; 
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Lucretius as possible source of Ovid’s 
creation story 404 ff. 
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magic in Horace 226 ff. 
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Zingerle on 492 

marriage in Homer 200 ff. 

Maternus, see Firmicus 
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on 104 ff. 
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Theocritus 314 
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érdorépois, Pindaric word used by 
Theocritus 312 
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Ovid, Lechner’s collation of MS of 
Remedia amoris 492; the creation 
story in Met. i 401 ff. 
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Loew’s contribution to the history of 
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Persius, title of his book 191 
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duction to 180 ff. 

philosophical theories of creation 401 ff. 
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ancient 113 ff.; Usener’s essays on 
252 ff. 

Philostratus, Phillimore’s translation of 
121 ff.; Conybeare’s translation of 
121 ff. 

phrasing in metrical recitation 306 
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311, 315 
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382 ff.; Stemplinger on, in Greek 
literature 261 ff. 
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Immisch on letters of 387 ff.; 
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Pliny the Elder echoes or quotes Catul- 
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polygamy among the early Greeks 
206 ff.; among early Indo-Europeans 
208 ff. 
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1 ff. 
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tutions under 367 ff. 
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tions of the enclitic, in Cicero 23 ff. 
Quinquatris, Quinquatria 321 


religion, pre-Greek 3388; Jaisle on 
Dioscuri 248 ff.; Pascal on views of 
after life 254; Wide on Roman 112 ff. 
Fowler on religious experience of 
Roman people 600 

rhetoric, H. Gomperz on 239 ff.; 
Usener’s essays on 262 ff. 

rhythm in prose 23 ff. 

Rigveda 322 ff. 


Sanskrit pantha- 322; pathikrl-~ 326 

Sappho, Wilamowitz on 361 ff. 
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satyric drama 277 

satyrs and silenoi 278 ff. 
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truo 21 ff. 
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148 B.c. 180 fi. 
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Simonides, Wilamowitz on 362 ff. 
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sophistic, H. Gomperz on 239 ff. 
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in Antig. 134 479 ff. 

Stoic characteristics of Ovid’s creation 
story 406 ff. 

stylistic employment of adverbs in 
Eugippius 436 ff. 

subjunctive in future periphrastic in 
Latin 465 

Suetonius, some temporal expressions 
in 1 ff.; de die in Calig. 37, in Dom. 
21 7 ff.; de media nocte in Calig. 26 
10 ff.; post biduum in Jul. 43, in 
Aug. 10 1ff.; biduo post in Jul. 16 

1 ff. 


tavrahwéels in Sophocles’ Antig. 134 
479 ff. 

Tennyson, a lover of Theocritus 312 

Terence, Sargeaunt’s translation of 
117 ff. 

terminations, labial, in Greek 66 ff., 
334 ff. 

Testament, Old, Brooke and McLean 
on Greek 603 

textual criticism, see under various 

authors 
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Theocritus, imitator of Pindar 310 ff.; 
brevity of conclusion 315 

Thespis, borrowings and innovations of 
276 ff. 

Thucydides, Spratt’s edition of Book iv 
374 ff. 

tragedy and the Dorians 337 ff.; origin 
of 261 ff., 277 n. 2 

TpaytKkoio. xopoio. at Sicyon 272 ff. 

tpaywéla, etymologies of 269 ff.; By- 
zantine scholars responsible for 

. ‘goat-men’ theory of 281 ff. 


Umbrian puntes $20 ff. 


Varro, Germann on the Sententiae of 
372 ff. 

Vedic path of the Gods 322 ff. 

Ventidius 389 ff. 

Vergil, catal. 10 389 ff. 

verse, White on, of Greek comedy 
99 ff.; rendering of Greek 214 ff.; 
phrasing in metrical recitation 306 


Wilson, Henry Langford, obituary 
notice of 213 
wish, unreal, of immediate future 307 


Xenophon, Ruehl’s edition of scripta 
minora of 244 
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Chicago and the Old Northwest, 1673-1835. By Milo Milton 
Quaife, Professor of History in the Lewis Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

470 pages, 8vo, cloth; $4.00, postpaid $4. 23 

This book recounts, in a manner at once scholarly and 
dramatic, the early history of Chicago. Important as this 
subject is, it is not treated solely for its own sake. The author’s 
larger purpose has been to trace the evolution of the frontier 
from savagery to civilization. From the point of view of Chicago 
and the Northwest alone the work is local in character, although 
the locality concerned embraces five great states of the Union; 
in the larger sense its interest is as broad as America, for every 
foot of America has been at some time on the frontier of 
civilization. 

This task has never before been performed in an adequate 
way. The one really brilliant historian of Illinois, Mr. Edward 
G. Mason, died with only a few fragments of his great work 
completed, and no one has yet come forward to take his place. 
It is believed that this book will take rank as the standard history 
of Chicago in the early days. 


Animal Communities in Temperate America, as Illustrated in 
the Chicago Region. By Victor Ernest Shelford, Instructor 
in Zodlogy in the University of Chicago. 

380 pages, 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postpaid $3. 22 

This volume by Dr. Shelford presents the principles of 
field ecology, illustrated by the more widely distributed animal 
habitats of the eastern half of temperate North America, and 
the aquatic habitats of a much larger territory. Six chapters 
deal with general principles. 

In several chapters animal communities of lakes, streams, 
swamps, forests, prairies, and various soils and topographic 
situations are considered from the point of view of modern 
dynamic ecology. A very valuable feature of the book is the 
three hundred figures of widely distributed animals chosen to 
represent the chief types of animal communities and _ their 
characteristic modes of life. 
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Artificial Parthenogenesis and Fertilization. By Jacques Loeb, 
Head of the Department of Experimental Biology, Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. 


318 pages, 12mo, cloth; $2.50, postpaid $2.68 

This new work presents the first complete treatment of the 
subject of artificial parthenogenesis in English. Professor Loeb 
published four years ago a book in German under the title Die 
chemische Entwicklungserregung des tierischen Eies. Mr. W. O. 
R. King, of the University of Leeds, England, translated the 
book into English, and the translation has been revised, en- 
larged, and brought up to date by Professor Loeb. It gives, as 
the author says in the preface, an account of the various methods 
by which unfertilized eggs can be caused to develop by physico- 
chemical means, and the conclusions which can be drawn from 
them concerning the mechanism by which the spermatozoon 
induces development. Since the problem of fertilization is in- 
timately connected with so many different problems of physi- 
ology and pathology, the bearing of the facts recorded and 
discussed in the book goes beyond the special problem indicated 
by the title. 


The Mechanistic Conception of Life. Biological Essays by Jacques 
Loeb, Head of the Department of Experimental Biology, 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 


238 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.65 
The achievements of Professor Jacques Loeb in the field of 
experimental biology insure any book of his a wide reading. 
His experimental work at the universities of Chicago and Cali- 
fornia, as well as in his present position, gives this column an 
especial significance. Professor Loeb here presents many of the 
current problems in biology, and discusses the question whether 
the phenomena of life can be explained by physical and chemical 
laws. He finds it possible to control by physical or chemical 
means not merely the processes of reproduction, but also the 

conduct of animals with reference to environment. 


Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin. All eager to know more of the origin of 
life will find no modern book of its size nearly so instructive or inspiring. 


A Manual for Writers. By John M. Manly and John A. Powell. 
226 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.25, postpaid $1.35 

A book designed to aid authors and all others who are 

concerned with the writing of English. It aims to answer the 

practical questions that constantly arise in the preparation of 
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manuscripts for the printer, business letters, and any sort of 
composition where correctness of form is an important element. 

It treats in a clear and convenient way the matters of 
grammar, spelling, and general form which writers need most 
to be informed about, and gives full directions on the preparation 
of “copy” for the printer and the correcting of proof. The 
chapter on letter-writing is unique and gives just the help that 
is constantly wanted and that other manuals deny. 

C. E. Raymond, Vice-President of the J. Walter Thompson Co. It 
seems to me to be the most comprehensive and comprehensible of 
any of the works on this subject which I have had the pleasure of 
seeing. 


The Elements of Debating: A Manual for Use in High Schools 
and Academies. By Leverett S. Lyon, of the Joliet High 
School. 

148 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.07 

This book does not pretend to originality in material; its 
aim is to put the well-established principles of the art within 
the reach of young students. It therefore presents the elements 
of public speaking so freed from technicality that the student 
may assimilate them in the shortest possible time and with the 
least possible interpretation by the teacher. 

The book consists of ten chapters and a number of appen- 
dices. Each chapter is preceded by an analysis of the subject 
and followed by a series of suggested exercises. The whole 
subject is treated in a direct, practical way with the greatest 
possible clearness, and with illustrations drawn from subjects 
familiar and interesting to high-school boys. It is entirely 
modern in that it lays stress on efficiency, rather than on theo- 
retical perfection. Illustrations are given from some of the most 
effective arguments ever written, and a list of suggested topics 
is added in an appendix. 


London in English Literature. By Percy Holmes Boynton, Assistant 

Professor of English Literature in the University of Chicago. 

358 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.00, postpaid $2.17 

This volume differs from all other volumes on London in 
that it gives a consecutive illustrated account of London not from 
the point of view of the antiquarian but from that of the inquiring 
student of English literary history. 

It deals with ten consecutive periods, characterized in turn 
by the work and spirit of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 
Addison, Johnson, Lamb, Dickens, and by the qualities of Vic- 
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torian and contemporary London. The emphasis is thus dis- 
tributed over history and given largely to the richer and more 
recent literary periods. The temper of each epoch is discussed, 
and then in particular those literary works which are intimately 
related to certain localities in London. 

The work contains four maps and forty-three other illustra- 
tions, selected from the best of a great fund of material. As 
further aids to the student or the general reader, the sources of 
all material are indicated by footnotes and lists of illustrative 
reading are appended to each chapter. There are also an 
appendix with detailed references to illustrative novels, and a 
carefully compiled index. 

The Providence Journal. Mr. Boynton’s agreeable study is not and does 
not pretend to be in any sense a complete work. But it is in itself 
a volume to give enjoyment to everyone who feels the peculiar charm 
of London and to supply a much-felt need. 


Social Programmes in the West. (The Barrows Lectures.) By 
Charles Richmond Henderson, Head of the Department of 
Practical Sociology in the University of Chicago. 

212 pages, 8vo, cloth; $1.25, postpaid $1.38 
The Barrows Lectures (1912-13) delivered with so much 
success in the Far East by Professor Henderson are included 
in this volume, which is also published in India by the Macmillan 

Company. The subjects of the lectures are as follows: ‘‘ Founda- 

tions of Social Programmes in Economic Facts and in Social 

Ideals,”’ “Public and Private Relief of Dependents and Abnor- 

mals,” ‘‘ Policy of the Western World in Relation to the Anti- 

Social,” “ Public Health, Education, and Morality,” “‘ Movements 

to Improve the Economic and Cultural Situation of Wage- 

Earners,” and “Providing for Progress.’”’ The author, in his 

preface, says that ‘“‘the necessity of selecting elements from the 

social activities of Europe and America which might have value 

in the Orient under widely difierent conditions, compelled a 

consideration of the materials from a new point of view.”’ The 

introduction includes, besides a syllabus of the six lectures, the 

Letter of Commission from the officers of the three great inter- 

national associations for labor legislation, asking the lecturer to 

present their aims wherever it was possible in India, China, and 

Japan. There is also included a statement by Professor E. Fuster 

of Paris, of the aims of the international associations on social 

legislation. 

Boston Transcript. The lectures will be of value to American readers in 
that they concisely place before them the social problem in its most 
fundamental aspects. 
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Christian Faith for Men of Today. By E. Albert Cook, Professor 

of Systematic Theology in the Congregational College of Canada. 

276 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1 25, postpaid $1.35 

This volume contains a clear and reasonable interpretation 
of life from the Christian point of view, and some definite formu- 
lation of those beliefs that have proved most effectual in the 
development of individual character and in the promotion of the 
welfare of society. Professor Cook believes that Christianity 
is the religion which best meets the needs of all races and classes. 
The convenient arrangement of the material in numbered para- 
graphs, the valuable appendices, and the general systematic 
treatment of the subject commend the book as a popular text 
for college men and women, and for adult classes and clubs as 
well as for general reading. 


Watchman. It is written for those who feel the currents of thought of 
this age and have conceptions framed by science, sociology, and history 
and need something more acceptable to their reason than current 
traditional conceptions. The treatment of the Scriptures is reverent 
but free, and does not disturb faith, but resets it according to modern 
conceptions. The analysis and heads of chapters and topics give 
clearness to the treatment. 


My Life. By August Bebel. (With a Portrait.) An Autobiog- 


raphy of the Famous Leader of the Social Democratic Party in 
Germany. 


344 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.00, postpaid $2.14 

This autobiography contains the story, from the inside, of the 
rise of the German trades-unions, and throws many interesting 
sidelights on the politics of Bismarck and Lassalle. Up to 
the time of his death in August, 1913, Bebel was the molding 
influence of the Social Democratic party, which is, even under 
the restricted franchise, a power in the German state. Bebel 
gives a vivid description of the poverty of his early life and of 
his wanderings as a craftsman in search of work all through 
Germany—the Germany before the wars of 1864, 1866, and 
1870-71, and before the Unification. Soon after his election to 
the Reichstag he was convicted of high treason for the expression 
of his views on the Franco-German War and had to spend some 
years in prison. The international reputation of the author, the 
extreme frankness with which he writes, and the striking suc- 
cesses of the movement with which he is identified make this 
a human document of remarkable interest and significance. 
The Nation. Heisa rare narrator He humanizes a great cause, and 


by so doing makes it intelligible, and perhaps even appealing, to 
thousands who would otherwise pass by on the other side. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


5 iis University of Chicago Press has become the American 
agent for the scientific journals and the following books 
issued by the Cambridge University Press of England: 


BOOKS 


The Life and Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. By Philip C. Yorke, 
M. A. Oxon., Licencié-es-Lettres of the University of Paris. 


Royal 8vo. Three Vols., with six illustrations. Vol. I, pp. 702; Vol. II, pp. 606; 
Vol. III, pp. 662. Price $13.50, postpaid $14. 22 


This solid and significant work is based on the Hardwicke 
and Newcastle manuscripts and, in addition to the life of Lord 
Hardwicke, gives the whole history of the Georgian period from 
1720to 1764. Anaccount of the great judge’s work in the King’s 
Bench and in Chancery is included. The characters and careers 
of Walpole, Newcastle, Henry Pelham, the elder Pitt, Henry 
Fox, the Duke of Cumberland, George II and George III, and 
various incidents—such as the fall of Walpole, the Byng catas- 
trophe, and the struggle between George III and the Whigs— 
appear in a clearer light, which the author, by aid of original 
papers and manuscripts, has been enabled to throw upon them. 
These documents are now published, or brought together and 
annotated, for the first time. 


The Genus Tris. By William Rickatson Dykes. With Forty- 
eight Colored Plates and Thirty Line Drawings in the Text. 


254 pages, demi folio, half morocco; $37.50, postpaid $38. 36 


This elaborate and artistic volume brings together the avail- 
able information on all the known species of Iris. The account 
of each includes references to it in botanical literature and a 
full description of the plant, together with observations on its 
peculiarities, its position in the genus, its value as a garden 
plant, and its cultivation. As far as possible the account of the 
distribution of each species is based on the results of research in 
the herbaria of Kew, the British Museum, the Botanic Gardens 
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of Oxford, Cambridge, Berlin, Paris, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, 
and the United States National Museum at Washington. 

The most striking feature of the book is the forty-eight life- 
size colored plates, reproduced from originals drawn from living 
plants—making it a volume of great beauty as well as of scientific 
importance. 


Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture. By Thomas Graham 
Jackson, R.A. Two Volumes, with 165 Plates and 148 
Illustrations. 


Vols. I and IT, each 294 pages, crown quarto, half vellum; two vols. $12.50, 
postpaid, $13. 25 


This work contains an account of the development in Eastern 
and Western Europe of Post-Roman architecture from the fourth 
to the twelfth century. It attempts not merely to describe the 
architecture, but to explain it by the social and political history 
of the time. The description of the churches of Constantinople 
and Salonica, which have a special interest at this time, is fol- 
lowed by an account of Italo-Byzantine work at Ravenna and in 
the Exarchate, and of the Romanesque styles of Germany, 
Irance, and England. Most of the illustrations are from 
drawings by either the author or his son, and add great artistic 
value to the volumes. 


The Duab of Turkestan. A Physiographic Sketch and Account of 
Some Travels. By W. Rickmer Rickmers. With 207 Maps, 
Diagrams, and Other Illustrations. 


580 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $9.00, postpaid $9.44 


A record of exploration of a little-known region, combined 
with some elementary physiography. The book discusses the 
various geographical elements in the natural organic system of 
the Duab of Turkestan (or Land between the two Rivers) 
between the Oxus and the Jaxartes, the information being strung 
on the thread of an interesting story of travel and mountain 
exploration. The author was at great pains to obtain typical 
views of physical features such as mountains, valleys, and glaciers, 
and also of vegetation, village life, and architecture; and there 
are many diagrams for a clearer understanding of the text. 

The book is especially suitable for colleges, libraries, and 
schools, and for all students or teachers of physical geography 
and natural science. 





JOURNALS 


Biometrika. A journal for the statistical study of biological problems. 
Edited by Kart PEaArson. Subscription price, $7.50 a volume; 
single copies, $2.50. 


Parasitology. Edited by G. H. F. Nurraut and A. E. SHipLey. Sub- 
scription price, $7.50 a volume; single copies, $2.50. 


Journal of Genetics. Edited by W. Bateson and R. C. PUNNETT. Sub- 
scription price, $7.50 a volume; single copies, $2.50. 


The Journal of Hygiene. Edited by G. H. F. Nurtari. Subscription 
price, $5.25 a volume; single copies, $1.75. 


The Modern Language Review. Edited by J. G. Ropertson, G. C. 
Macautay, and H. OrLsner. Subscription price, $3.00 a volume; 
single copies, $1.00. 


The British Journal of Psychology. Edited by W. H. R. Rivers and 
C.S. Myers. Subscription price, $3.75 a volume. 


The Journal of Agricultural Science. Edited by Prorressor R. H. BIFFEN, 
A. D. HALt, and Prorressor T. B. Woop. Subscription price, $3.75 
a volume; single copies, $1.25. 


Biochemical Journal. Edited for the Biochemical Society by 
W. M. Bayuiss and ArtHUR HARDEN. Subscription price, $5.25 a 
volume. 


The Journal of Ecology. Edited for the British Ecological Society by 
FRANK Cavers. Subscription price, $3.75 a volume; single copies, 
$1.25. 


Notre.—Prices on back volumes vary, and postage from London is 
charged on back volumes and single copies. 
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A oa ine to Greek Studies.’ Editea ti tabaph: Wares,’ 
M.A. Second edition... With 141 "em apsigs 5 map a. A indexes. 
‘Royal'8vo. $6.00 net.” 


i» 


A Companion to Latin Studies. -Raited by. sir Joun Ew Saxows; 


Litt.D., F:B:A. Second edition. With: 141 eas parma 2 maps; ees ¢ 
4 indexes. Royal 8vo. $6.00 het. 5 cay 


A History of Classical Scholarship, BySirJomvE. Sisce Tie: g 


In three volumes. Large royal 8vo. Vol... From the Sixth Centurya.c... 


to the end. of the Middle Ages. Second edition revised.” With 24 illustra-: 


“tions. $3.50 net. "Vol. IT. From the Réyival of. Learning to theend of 4. 
the Eighteenth Century (in Italy, France, England, and the Netherlands). 


With 40 illustrations. $2.75 net. . Vol. TET. The Eighteenth Century in 


Germany, and the Nineteenth Cenfury. in: Europe and. the United aes a 


of America.” With'22 illustrations... $2.75: net: 


Collected Literary: Essays, Classical and Modern. By 4. W. ie 
VERRALL, Litt:D. . Edited by M.A, Bayrretp,M.A,, and J. > Dorr, 
“M.A... With a memoir and.portrait,” Demy 8vo. $3. 50 Rete 


Collected Studies in Greek and Latin Scholarship. By 


A. Wi Verratt, Litt.D.. Edited by’ M: A. Herrman; MA, seed: ee 


“Durr, M.A, Demy 8vo.' $3.50 net: 


The Bacchants of Euripides and Other Essays. ‘By A. W. 
VERRALL, Litt.D:. Demy 8vo. $3.25 nét. 


Essays on Four Plays. of Euripides. Andromache, Helen, 


Heracles, Orestes. By A. W. Verratr, Litt.D. Demy @vo.% $2.25 net: é ota 


The Origin of Tragedy, with special reference to the Greek tragedians: i 


By Witr1am Ringway, Sc.D., BBA With 15 illustrations. Pots 3 


: 8vo,.. $2.25 net. 


Theocritus, Bion and Méchoa Translated into English verse by 
Arruor.S. Way, D.Lit.” Foap. gto... $1.50 net. 


An Introduction to Comparative Philology for Classical 
‘Students. By J. M. Epwonps, M.A. Crown 8vo: $x. 25 Det. » 


Scythians and Greeks.. A survey of Ancient History and Archaeology 


on.the north coast of the Euxine ftom the Danube to the Caucasus, By ~ 5 ea 


Excis H.:Minns, M.A. With 9 maps and plans, 9 coin: ‘Bate, and 355 
illustrations in the text: ° Royal gto. $20.00 net. 


The Municipalities of the Roman Enipire, By Ys 8 Re, 
Litt.D. Demy 8vd, . $3.75 net. 
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G. P. Putnam's Sons, Agents for the United States. Se Moe 
2, 4, and 6 West 4gth Street. °- acs 
New York City 











